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Courses in Spanish 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of 
Porto Rico 


July 5 to August 18 


I 


MISS JOSEPHINE W. HOLT, 
Corner Eighth & Marshall Streets 
Richmond, Virginia 
or to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Porto Rico, 


Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 











Temple University 
* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘hone, Columbia 7600 


Summer Session 


July 6 to August 14 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5-August 13, 1926. 


First Session of 
The Institute of 


English Education 


(;raduate and advanced ! 
eraduate Courses in tl 


Modern Aspects of English 


Ly Dre sent Day Novelists ies 
s, Poets, and Teachers 


Intensive Courses one to six 
length, Literary Leetur 


) tie 
Lis 


The Penn State 


Summer Session 

July 5 to August 13 

For Bulletin Addr 
Will Grant Chambers, Dean 


State College, Pa. 
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ume XXIII 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Frank 


members of 


1908, as President 
Ballou told the 
Department of Superintendence in 
r session of Monday evening, February 


Nor since 


Washington 


ad the organization met in the nation’s 
To be sure, the summer meeting 


e National Education Association itself 
| been held in Washington in 1924, when 
is possible to use the stadium of the 


High School for the main meeting, 
of suitable auditorium facilities 
he winter meeting away from the 
tal city 
In the eighteen years that have elapsed 
nsiderable changes have taken place. As 
Ballou deseribed it: 


the department last met in Washington 
ent Roosevelt received the superintendents 
Room of the White 
in extended address. To-night we meet in 


House and de 


East 


eat Washington Auditorium, where are 
red six thousand people, among them the 
perintendents from the forty-eight states, 
erintendents of schools in cities of all sizes 
Atlantic 


Gate on the 


seaboard on the east to the 


west and from the wintry 


of the northwest to the genial warmth of 


he former oceasion the address of the Presi 
of the United States was made to a com- 
small body of superintendents in the 

f the White 


nd distributed to those in attendance; 


House, and was later 


+ 
to 


is great auditorium the address of the 


s made to a visible audience of six 


people, while by radio his message is 


0 an invisible audience of unnumbered 


nds who sit in their homes, not only in the 


SATURDAY, Marcu 6, 1926 


Number 584 


city of Washington, but hundreds of miles away 
from the presence of the speaker. 

This assemblage comprises practically all of the 
school officials in directive educational positions 
These 


direct contact with the great bi dy of nearly eight 


throughout the officers are in 


country. 
hundred thousand teachers of the United States 
These officers are responsible for the supervision 
of the daily education of more than twenty-five 
million school children in the public schools of the 
nation. 

Not only has the department increased in size, 
but the importance of our educational meetings 
has increased enormously until to-day the meeting 
of the 


sidered the 


Department of Superintendence is con 


greatest educational gathering held 


anywhere in the world. 

While final judgment as to the unique 
greatness of the Department of Superin- 
tendence may well be sought elsewhere than 
with the department’s own president, there 
is no question that the Department of 
Superintendence is on an unusually strong 
footing, and the Washington meeting was 
a really important one. In mere size and 
geographical range it will be found to rank 
with the best. Especially noticeable was 
the large representation from the South, 
due in part to the accessibility of Washing 
ton to people from below Mason and Dix 
on’s line, but due even more to the remark 
the profession ot 
administration in the southern 
recent Not for 
South been sending its best school people 


school 


able growth in 


states In 


years. nothing has the 


to Teachers College and elsewhere in the 
North, to say nothing of Peabody and other 
institutions: a real profession of school ad 


ministration has been developing in the 


South, and 


representatives were everywhere at the con 


hundreds of its finest young 


vention. As to numbers, most of us who 


had been watching conventions for many 


years were sceptical of the early estimates 
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of fifteen thousand as the probable number’ States. The fact that President | 
in attendance, but any one who however, took as his theme the edy 
throngs on Sunday and Monday in the ideas and interests ot George Was 
hotels and in the vicinity of the auditorium bringing together material on Was 
could easily believe that there were as many attitude toward education that 
as that On several afternoons an observer quite inaceessible, carried the meet 
could have attended a seore of meetings and yond the leve l of a mere official 
found audiences from a hundred up to The president made Washington’s st 
three or four thousand, while the streets, edueation as a national concern so « 
hotels and exhibit space were still filled wit] definite that one wondered how an 
people. This was when the main meetings gardless of religious or other precor 
were not going on; when they were, even eould oppose the belated legislat 
on the last day, the Washington Auditorium nition of education as a federal cor 
showed few empty seats, even though as_ the form now before congress, but 
many again seemed to be wandering around the week a few sincere people wer 
the exhibits, chatting in the hotel lobbies, this very thing. 
or visiting the National Education Associa- The Washington’s Birthday 
tion headquarters building on Sixteenth meeting had been preceded by the cer 
Street. at Arlington Sunday afternoon and 
The winter meetings have often been pressive vesper service at which B 
characterized as anything from three- to Freeman made a striking and badl 


thirty-ring circuses. Efforts of a few years quoted address on education, erron 


+ lav, 


ago to reduce and unify the meeting have ports of which served as a text dur 
been partially suecessful; probably very week for the many discussions of rel 
nearly as much has been done in this diree- edueation in connection with the 
tion as could profitably de done, but the that took place on and off the offi 
variety of meetings going on at once is still gram. The Monday morning sess 


the despair of those conscientious news- given over to the elementary schon 


paper correspondents (there are such) or sisting of kindergarten and grades 


other general observers who try to get a VI.’’ Commissioner Tigert gave 
single picture of the meeting. By actual but thoughtful answer to the 
count at least forty-three meetings of one mental question: ‘‘What is Element 
sort or another were scheduled for one day Edueation For?’’ The kindergarter 
Tuesday, February 23. In the present of the program was ably cared 
article almost no effort is made to eae) beyond Professor Patty S. Hill. of Teachers | 
the main sessions of the Department of lege, Columbia University, who des 
Superintendence, except in the single case the awakening that has been taking 
of the National Society for the Study of jn recent years in the whole field 
Education. called ‘‘pre-school’’ education. Miss M 
MeSkimmon, president of the N 
THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS Edueation Association, herself an e! 
The Monday evening meeting already re- tary school principal of many years 
ferred to was not the opening meeting. It perience, summed up the characte! 
was, however, the outstanding publie ses- of an efficient elementary school 
sion, if for no other reason than that it was by pointing out that the real serv 
addressed by the president of the United principal is as an interpreter betw: 


ry? 
) 
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community, salvaging the indi 
ild, helping teachers to improve 


4 


‘ 
Lids 


ng process and assisting parents 


t ‘‘our entire profession is suffer- 


at 


lav beeause those who earn the 


r the taxes by which education is 
ed are only very remotely inter- 
the education of their own chil- 
Former Governor Lowden, of Illi- 
sneaking of the needs of rural educa- 
asserted that country community life 
eaking down and that only adequate 
m for cooperative rural working 
ng could save it. 

e afternoon the department broke 
. series of groups to discuss special 
The single salary schedule was the 
of discussion in one group and re- 
us instruction in another, in the latter 
resulting in the usual diversity of 
and a good deal of sentiment 
nst the various plans for connecting 
urches and schools. The training of the 
expert’’ school janitor was discussed in 
ry lively fashion by one group, and there 
also meetings on oral hygiene, super- 
sion and the international school corre- 

ndenee plan of the Junior Red Cross. 


SEVEN-MINUTE STATEMENTS 
Every program-maker tries at least once 
have brief reports of progress from 
fferent localities, and the Tuesday morn- 
ng main program was made up of a series 
' seven-minute statements that were for 
most part of a distinctly high order. 
After a preliminary address by Superin- 
tendent Hartwell, of Buffalo, Dr. David B. 
Corson, of Newark, N. J., described the 
ent tendency to get away from the 
mechanism of education in big city systems 
something nearer the real needs of 
idren. William J. Bogan, assistant 
superintendent in Chicago, took us back 
the days of his boyhood heroes to answer 
question: ‘‘Is the High School a Part 


of the Public School System?’’ He showed 
clearly that, while it ought to be, there is 
still considerable distance to go before the 
high school will meet genuinely the needs 
of a democratic society. Superintendent 
Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., made 
out one of the best cases for a combined 
county and city system that has ever been 
made at a winter meeting, picturing a sys- 
tem where, instead of good city schools and 
poor rural schools, there is one system of 
schools, with facilities just as good for the 
eountry child as for the city child. One 
of his crisp statements that ought to have 
helped some city superintendents to see the 
rural school problem in their midst was: 
‘*No boy is willing to grow up a hayseed 
if that’s what the world thinks his father 
is.’ Others in the series of seven-minute 
addresses were: George R. Staley, Rome, 
N. Y., ‘‘The Major Objectives of Physical 
Education’’; C. B. Glenn, Birmingham, 
Alabama, ‘‘The Development of Character 
through Work’’; Leonard Patton, Edward 
Everett School of Boston, ‘‘A New Ap- 
proach in Citizenship Training’’; and 
Superintendent O’Shea, of New York City, 
who started out to deseribe the changes in 
the course of study for New York city 
schools but found: even an extension of his 
original time insufficient to cover the 
ground. Dr. O’Shea emphasized particu- 
larly the health objective. 

Following the program of brief papers 
three of the most important items of busi 
ness of the convention came up for econ- 
sideration—the report of the commission 
on the curriculum, the report of the com- 
mission on economy and efficiency in the 
business administration of school systems, 
and a special resolution urging the passage 
of the Curtis-Reed bill now pending before 
Congress for the creation of a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. The curriculum yearbook, 
the third in the important series under way, 
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had already been distributed to members of The commission will keep constant 


‘ : . ‘ rreat object 3s of uublie edueat 
the department, and Superintendent E. ¢ great objectives of public education 
2 ; : nizes that the objectives for which 
Broome, of Philadelphia, who formally th. 

: . are maintained are essentially different fr 
presented the report, contented himself objectives for which industrial a1 


with describing the contents briefly and corporations are maintained. Results in 
stating that if continued the commission Which are to bring profits to the entire 
l . are the *sse al “nas ant ot simply 
would next proceed to the subject of the _ ie essential ends and n mpl) 

of funds expended. 


eurriculum for the junior high school. Ey ee ag a ee 
oune Oras, ance, jusiness, n 
Continuance of the commission was author- always given the consideration to whi 


ized. The resolution on the Federal Edu- _ entitled, must not be the controlling power 
cation Bill, presented at this time by Pro- administration of public education. Th 

3 ; , ; . for which a school system is maintained 
fessor Strayer as chairman of the Legisla- : ; Se ee RE 


objectives in education, the educational] 


tive Commission of the National Education , community, the accomplishments of the sc} 


Association, constituted, so far as known, there are the factors and elements whic! 
the first occasion on which the Department dominate to the final decisions pertaining | 
of Superintendence has specifically peti- cation. The emphasis should be placed 
tioned Congress in behalf of the Depart- °@/0" and 1t8 Professional administratio 


; ; upon financial and business aspects 

ment Bill. It was presented in this § tration. 

fashion, in advance of the report of the 

Committee on Resolutions, in order to have JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiaH Scuo 

the views of the organization definitely be- Prevailing interest in the proble1 

fore the committees of Congress in their junior and senior high school orgat 

hearings on the bill later in the week. The and development was satisfied in 

resolution passed unanimously, without dis- the four remaining general sessions 

cussion but with evident enthusiasm. the sessions including also a debate or 

Dr. Finegan’s report of the Commission work-study-play or platoon plan, 

on Economy and Efficiency in the Business final session on Thursday evening 

Administration of School Systems proved jing of an unusually fine illustrated 

to be of unusual importance. The mem- py Commander ae B. MaeM 

bers of the commission, appointed jointly ‘*Exploring the Far North with 

by Seeretary of Commerce Hoover and Aid of Airplanes, Radio and Color 

Secretary of the Interior Work, have al- raphy.’’ The session Thursday 

ready begun their study of school business was viven over to three cenera! 

administration, which is to continue for at Superintendent Herbert S 

least a year. Dr. Finegan said: Rochester, led off the discussion 
There are certain definite fundamental prin- Junior high school with a careful stat 

ciples underlying the suecessful administration of of objectives. After premising t 

a public schoo] system which are as fixed and im junior high school attempts to ‘6 dign 


mutable as the economic and fundamental prin 


encourage and develop in the sevent! 
h govern and eontrol cost sheets, price 


iT 
a | 


lists and dividends in any great commercial or 


il 


les whi se Hee t 
eighth grades abilities and interests ! 


industrial enterprise. The failure to observe and purposes of enabling the parent 


strictly adhere to these principles in educational child to make as intelligently as 
procedure and administration will be as disastrous the more or less permanent choice 


to real achievements in education as the violation 
course that by common consent Is ! 


when the work of the ninth grade beg! 


Mr. Weet said: 


of sound economie and business principles will be 
to financial aspects and profits in affairs conducted 


for monetary rewards. 
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i the first objective of the junior high 


make a relatively intensive study of 


i} 


acities and interests of every pupil. 


ns of parents and the educational 


ch they have for their sons and daugh- 


tute one important factor in this study. 
school record of the child, from the day 


the elementa 


ry school until his appear- 


the junior high school, is another. The 


e tests made possible through the well 


1 child-study department are an indispen- 


The only 


thing worse than exagger 


value of such tests is to ignore them in 


dure. Bodily health and social be 


ewise, find their place in this study. The 


f the study is later to guide the pupil 


ly along that line of educational en 


it will contribute most to his own per 


ness and to 


ver much 


his usefulness in the com 


a study of this kind may 


it will avail but little except as there 


the schoo] itself a range of educational 


jequate in se 


that are to 


ope and in character to the 
be made upon it. These 


ties will be selected and organized primarily 


irpose of sounding out the interests and 


8 


ry 


ey 
I 


f seventh and eighth grade boys and 


are chiefly 


in the interest of general 


ind not in the interest of any particular 


voeation. A 


second objective of the 


high school, therefore, is to supply an ade 


range of educational facilities so that every 


girl may find in the school a sound line of 


il endeavor in 


nix 


which he can succeed, pro- 


there be earnest and honest endeavor 


s part 


rd 


+} 


Ke 


objective of 


the junior high school is 


le seventh grade, or twelve year old, 


ngster and give to him at least two years of 


rt 


training in 


the greatest of all arts— 


of intelligent self application. SSomewhere 


+} 


e extreme of 


allowing a willing worker 


lounder in disappointment and despair, with 
waste and inefficiency that result, and that 


, 


. 


- 


even more dangerous and debilitating ex 
of encouraging mental and moral flabbiness 


g his work for him, the junior high school 
‘tempting, in the interest of good education 

economy, to find the golden mean of in- 
t self application. 


Uther topies at the junior high school 


session had to do with the supervision of 


iSsr¢ 


m 


teaching 


in the junior high 


school, provision for individual differences, 
and curriculum development 

On the Thursday morning program 
President Suzzallo spoke on ** Teaching as 
Profession’’; Dean Russell, of Teachers 
College, reviewed the scientific movement 


in education; and Secretary Hoover gave 


ae 


an address on ‘‘ Education as a National 
Asset,’’ in which he deseribed the eduea- 
tion ‘‘business’’ as the major business of 
the American people, even in its mere 
physical plant greater than any other three 
American industries, and emphasized social 
values as of greater importance than eco- 
nomie values. He closed with an appeal 
for further progress in education: 


Our public school system can not stand still in 
the form and character of its instruction—it must 
move forward with every advance in knowledge 
and it must erect additional bulwarks against every 
new malign social force. You are permitted but a 
short term of years in which to infiltrate a mass of 
ideas into each succeeding generation. Therefore 
our school system must utilize its intellectual and 
human material to the very best advantage. Prob 
ably the greatest lesson we had from the war was 
that of the better utilization of all our resources, 
whether human or material. The impetus of this 
lesson continues with us still. One of its results 
has been to increase the desire for more education, 
and we are overwhelmed by the demands of our 
youth for further instruction. The astonishing in 
crease in our high school and university attendance 
is but one of its results. With this has come a 
renewed earnestness of your profession to reex 
amine the basis of education to bring this instru 
ment to bear more effectively upon the present 
world. Your efforts to solve the problems of mis 
directed education, of better organization of the 
school system itself, to vitalize its relations to the 
rural communities, to further integrate our educa 
tional systems into the life of the communities, 
and a host of other problems, are not only great 
services to the nation but they are also proof of 
the vitality of your profession and of the fine ac 


ceptance of your responsibilities. 


The senior high school program of Thurs- 
day afternoon included a statement of edu- 


cational objectives by Principal Merle ¢ 
Prunty, of the Tulsa High School, Tulsa, 
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Oklahoma, and two statements on the train- resolutions presented by the comn 
ing of high school teachers from different received applause were the res 
points of view, Superintendent Gwinn, of affirming belief in federal e¢ 
San Francisco, stressing adequate college legislation, the federal department 
professional preparation for high school tion previously passed and a reso 
teachers, while Professor Judd, of the Uni- commending progress in the schools 
versity of Chicago, gave more weight to District of Columbia under Superint 
an improved kind of supervision by the Ballou. The full text of the resi 
high school principal as the key to the high- as follows: 
school training situation. h, emeaiiied ta Gin canted at @ 
In the debate on the platoon or work- rounded by the symbols of our 
study-play plan which preceded the senior minded through an eventful week 
high school discussion, Deputy Superin- traditions of American history, heart: 
tendent C. L. Spain, of Detroit, made a manifold evidences that foretell : t 
worthy of our national past, the 
; Superintendence of the National 
“going concern,’’ he said, operating al-  ¢iation here gives its renewed 


vigorous defense of the plan. It was a 


ready in more than a hundred cities and American public school shall serv 


towns in thirty states, and he believed it highest and best interests of our repul 
2 Te ress t reside! ‘alvin 
would be more generally adopted except 2. We express to President Calvin ( 
. ; ; profound appreciation of the great 
for the inertia that holds back all impor- * Pr , 


: : ci presence in our convention. We owe 
tant reforms. Superintendent H. B. Wil- gratitude for the scholarly address upor 
son, of Berkeley, to whom was assigned character and services of George Washing 


the other side of the argument, questioned address adds a brilliant and permanent | 
. as eords dealin: 7} » firs -sident 
the unreal, mechanical conditions that "e°o™4s dealing with the first presid 
ont t n tl 1 plat is indebted to our president for the analys 
seemed to be se ) e usual platoo : : nigiivis 
seemet up in © UsUe: ple - made of the contributions of Washingt 
school. The fact that the platoon school establishment of American institutions of 


had spread rapidly showed, he felt, ‘‘the and to the confident belief which he 
disposition of people to follow a fad rather Presses in the power of education t 
‘ivilization. 

ai 3. To the citizens, officials and teacher 
mentally better. iaaten, te the ellleses of the Departannt 


than to do something because it is funda- 


intendence, to the many individuals and 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE tions that have cooperated to make this 

ry ° q ~ tT success re ; ( ace ( oO hanks 
The last item of business at the Thurs- ‘successful, we would accord our tha 

high school cadets whose courteous att 


day afternoon meeting was the report of 
, increased the pleasure and convenience o! 


the committee on resolutions, of which  jors we would give a spesiel word of ons 


Commissioner Payson Smith was chairman. 1. It is gratifying to note that thror 
A new note in the resolutions was the congress, with the cooperation of the Bur 


Budget, the district commissioners, the 


optimism with regard to boys and girls of ces 
teachers of Washington, the public sch 


high school age. Instead of complaining 


+ 


city are coming so rapidly to a positior 
about the ways of youth of to-day the reso- i.e. educational leadership. We are c 


lution on this subject was commendatory— the work thus begun will go forward 
and it is significant that this was the reso- that here may finally be found a model 
lution singled out by the convention for education worthy the emulation of every 
x ° city. We are happy to observe that t! 
the most applause, the delegates stopping ing mind and the skilful administrati 
n 


Commissioner Smith in the middle of his  ¢nis undertaking are those of our colleag 
reading to express their approval. Other dent Frank W. Ballou. 
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American public school is the bulwark of 


The 


and 


1 religious liberties. moral re 


for the encouragement advance 

basic institution rests upon the federal 

As President Coolidge said in his ad 

he National Education Association on 

‘For a long time the cause of edu 

en regarded as so important and so 

tly an American cause, that the national 

nt has sought to encourage it, scientifically 

gate its needs, and to furnish information 
e for its constant advancement.’’ 

irtily endorse the education bill now before 

S. 291 and H. R. This bill does 


any interference with the complete 


5000 
it of 
of the states in the administration and 

‘ir schools but it does provide for the 


ficient participation of the federal govern- 


oordinating its present educational activi 
by extending the scope of its scientific in 
ns. This bill 
f a Department of Education with a sec 


further provides by its 


the president’s cabinet for that recogni 
service which the importance of public 


merits and the advancement of education 


erefore, urge upon the committee to which 
has been referred that they report it for 
sideration of the representatives of the 
We also respectfully urge that members of 
s consider this bill in terms of its provisions 
ting the nation’s most fundamental need. 
Department of Superintendence affirms its 
on the subject of Child Labor and urges 
dy passage of Federal State 
n, constitutional and statutory, as will 
the exploitation and will promote the wel- 


such and 


' the children of America. 
rejoice in the progress that has already 
ide toward the elimination of illiteracy, and 
the 
increasing zea] until they have culmi- 


gnize need of a continuance of these 
with 

ultimate success, and the nation is free 
We, that all 


citizens and every agency for the public 


eracy. therefore, urge 
all join with the teachers of America in 
into the movement for the elimination of 
‘y such driving power as will render it irre- 

and will guarantee to every illiterate a 

opportunity. 

e settled policy of the Federal Government 
er education by granting to the several states 
tracts of land to be used in support of their 
and beneficent 


However, certain practices and rulings in re- 


publie schools is a wise 


ars have so clouded and impaired the states’ 


+ 


title to such land that it 


S impossible 

purposes intended. Therefore, we favo ich leg 8 
lation by the Congress of the United es as will 
clear the title to the lands granted to the 
the benefit of their common and public schools and 


the 


states for 
will make it possible for the states to 
benefit 
the promotion of educatior 
the Republic. 

9. Recognizing that the 


and to realize the 


irposes 


rural school situation 


presents the most acute current educational prob 
lem, we earnestly recommend that every available 
means be used to improve the ¢ 
pecially recommend the provision 
pervision by professionally trained persons and 


standard of salaries in rural schools such as will 


attract and hold teachers of special training for 
rural work and qualifications equivalent to those 
of teachers in other schools. 

10. Believing that there is some opinion in the 
membership of the department that it might be 
desirable to change the date of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, we suggest that 
the Executive Committee make a careful study of 
the question to determine whether or not the time 
now fixed in the constitution is most favorable for 
the membership at large. 

11. Recognizing that health and physical educa 
tion are essential to the well-rounded education of 
the child, we urge the cooperation of all agencies 
in a balanced program of such activities as will 
lend themselves to this objective. 

12. In an age more complex and intricate than 
any other the world has ever known, in a country 
of unparalleled prosperity, the problem of personal 
adjustment, social, civic and economic environment 
is not easy. To a generation of youth facing such 
complexity the difficulty is great indeed. It is a 
tribute to young America that in making this ad 
fail. We 
bear out tribute to the essential cleanness, the in 


tellectual straightness, the frank courage and the 


justment so many succeed and so few 


decent idealism of American young manhood and 
young womanhood. The greatest obligation we, an 
adult generation, owe is the obligation we owe to 
them. In developing those characteristics of per 
sonality and citizenship which we desire for our 
civilization, such as obedience to law, respect for 
government and tolerance, all American adults wil] 
serve youth best by themselves setting these ex 
amples which they desire youth to follow. 

13. The guiding of the inquiring mind of youth 
is a responsibility not to be lightly undertaken 
Knowing that each generation must be mindful of 
the lessons to be learned from the studies and ex 


periences of former generations, we rely confidently, 
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in any conflict between truth and error, upon that 
divine wisdom that has endowed the human brain 
with the power to think and to reason. Only that 
education can be free which provides, under con 
ditions appropriate to the age of the student, com 
plete liberty to seek the answer to any honest ques 
tion We would respectfully remind our fellow 
citizens that while legislation seeking to control 
the subject matter of the curriculum may impede 
educational progress, it has not the power to alter, 
modify or set aside any immutable law of nature, 
of science or of God. 

14. The Department of Superintendence would 
express warm appreciation of the great and im 
portant service rendered by its Division of Research 
and by the committees and other agencies that have 
ooperated with it in the publication of the year 
books on the curriculum and the various research 
bulletins dealing with pressing problems of school 
finance and administration. These publications 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in the develop 
ment of American education; they place at the in 
mediate command of school superintendents the 
hest results of research and of nation-wide experi 
ence on critical problems of school administration. 
They are proven to be of great value in the stimu 
lation and guidance of professional interest and 
improvement among teachers and school officials 
and they are demonstrating clearly the possibility 


and effectiveness of cooperative effort throughout 


the nation in the improvement of public education. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend: (1) That 
the principle of cooperating study and research be 
continued and its application extended to include 
not only school systems and agencies within the 
department but also other agencies and organiza- 
tions engaged in the study of similar problems; 
(2) that so far as practicable the work of these 
agencies be assisted and coordinated by the Divi- 
sion of Research of the department; (3) that re 
search be extended to include not only current 


matters of importance in school administration but 
also the definition and study of problems of edu 
eation whose adequate solution must extend in 
many cases over a period of years; and, (4) that 
the Division of Research be organized and ade- 
quately staffed and financially supported for the 
larger service and responsibility which the adoption 


of the foregoing policy would place upon it. 


THe NATIONAL Socrety’s TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 
No effort has been made in this brief re- 
port to describe other meetings at Washing- 


ton than those of the Department of Sy 


intendence. An account of the Was! 
meeting would not be accurate or 


however, that did not at least menti 


National Society for the Study of E 


tion, which regularly provides on 
of the strongest meetings each year 


Washington meeting was the twent 


anniversary of the society, and part 


Tuesday evening session was devot 


reminiscences. Dr. Charles MeKenn) 


sided over this portion of the progr 
message was read from Professor (| 
DeGarmo, now a resident of Co 
Grove, Florida; Dr. Paul Hanus, pr 
emeritus of Harvard, spoke, and m 
were read from various parts of the ¢ 


paying tribute to the late Dr. J. H 


\ 


Sickle, formerly superintendent of s 


of Springfield, Mass., who had expeet 


be present and take part in the anniver 


program but died suddenly in Flor 


February 12. Superintendent Rand 


i 


Condon, who presented the messages 


different parts of the country, conc] 


tif 


with a tribute of his own to Dr. Van S 


The Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of th 


ciety, presented at the Washington m« 
was divided into two parts: Part I d 
with ‘‘Safety Education’’ and Part | 
‘*Extra-Curricular Activities.”’ Thi 
gram of safety education, carried ou 


+a, 
( 


} 
( 


; 


the cooperation of the Edueation Din 
of the National Safety Council, ine 


papers by Dr. Guy M. Whipple, A. L 
ney, Zenos E. Seott and Commissio1 
B. Meredith. ‘‘ Extra-Curricular 


W 


A 


ties’’ was discussed at the Tuesday eve! 


meeting by a group that ineluded Pr 
L. V. Koos, of the University of Mim 
\. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, Colo., a 


fessor H. D. Kitson, of Teachers Co 


Columbia University. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


An unusual number of eandidates f 


it 


ad Pr 


“ 


, 











ency of the Department of Superin- 
lence had been nominated at the Tues- 
orning meeting. The name of Super- 
lent J. M. Gwinn, of San Francisco, 
s first presented. There followed nomi- 
ns for C. B. Glenn, of Birmingham, 
bama; E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia, 
i. E. Oberholtzer, of Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Gwinn then stepped forward and asked 
his name be withdrawn; Superinten- 
dent Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati, who 
made the nomination, announced that 
withdrew Mr. Gwinn’s name with regret, 
whereupon Mr. Condon was nominated, as 
was also E. E. Lewis, Flint, Michigan. Su- 
erintendent Condon asked that his name 
withdrawn, but Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, of Cleveland, mover of the nomina- 
n, declined to withdraw it. Mr. Lewis 
withdrew in favor of Dr. Condon. This 
ft to be voted upon by ballot on Wednes- 
Messrs. Broome, Condon, Glenn and 
Oberholtzer. Superintendent Condon was 
elected. Other officers elected were: Sec- 
nd vice-president, David A. Ward, super- 
ntendent of schools, Wilmington, Del., who 
was elected without opposition, and mem- 
ber of the executive committee, E. E. Lewis, 
Flint, Mich., who was elected over Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Gia. The retiring president, Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., automatically becomes first 
vice-president. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





JOB ANALYSIS AND THE PROB- 
LEM ATTACK IN THE TRAIN- 
ING OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS' 


TraintnG for the position of superinten- 
lon¢ : : ° 
of schools has until recently consisted 


' Address before the National Society of College 
ts of Education, Washington, D. C., Febru- 


=4, 1926 
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primarily of some sort of apprenticeship. 
The capable teacher has been given minor 
administrative responsibility in the school 
in which he serves. If he has shown some 
ability in administrative work, he has been 
appointed to the office of principal. In our 
smaller school systems the next step in ad- 
vancement has been to the position of super- 
vising principal or superintendent of 
schools. It is notably true that men have 
advanced from the smaller superintenden- 
cies to the larger. 

This training on the job has all the 
virtues and all the limitations commonly 
associated with apprenticeship. If the man 
in training has been fortunate in his asso- 
ciations with competent administrators, he 
may have received a very significant train- 
ing. If, on the other hand, he has been less 
fortunate in his associations, he may have 
achieved his success because of persona! 
qualities which he possesses, not uncom- 
monly that of salesmanship, and may have 
developed very little efficiency as an ad- 
ministrator. 

We have long abandoned the practice of 
training professional workers in the fields 
of law, engineering or medicine by the in- 
adequate and costly apprenticeship method. 
Considerable progress has been made dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century in the de- 
velopment of professional training for 
school executives. 

Those of us who have the opportunity to 
work in professional schools of education 
may profit largely from the experience of 
other professional schools. It has been es- 
tablished that professional training requires 
the application of theory to practice. The 
professional schools are offering their stu- 
dents an opportunity to attack genuine 
problems and to engage in practice which 
will develop skill. The engineering student 
works in the factory, on the railroad, or 
irrigation project, or in some other indus- 
trial enterprise as a regular part of his 
training. The medical student is brought 
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into contact with his problems in the clinic 
and laboratory and later enters upon a 
The 


student of law spends his time largely in 


period of interneship in the hospital. 
the study of cases and in the review of the 
decisions of the courts. The man who hopes 
to work as a business executive is given op- 
portunity to work out his solutions of the 
problems of plant organization, personnel 
the industrial 
enterprises, the marketing of the product, 
and the like. 

If we are to offer significant training for 


management, financing of 


school executives, we shall have to analyze 
the job of the superintendent of schools and 
upon the basis of this analysis present in 
our courses the problems with which the 
school executive has to deal. 

No complete analysis of work of the su- 
perintendent of schools has yet been made. 
My colleagues and I have during the past 
few years attempted to select those prob 
lems which recur in the experience of all 
school executives and to organize them for 
presentation to our students in training. 
One is impressed as soon as he attempts this 
job analysis to discover the range of knowl- 
edge and of skill required of one who would 
render efficient service in the many situa- 
tions in which the superintendent of schools 
is required to act. Among the more impor- 
tant fields in which he must have expert 
knowledge may be listed the following: 


1. The curriculum and courses of study for the 
whole school system. 

2. Methods of learning and of teaching. 

3. The organization of schools with particular 
reference to the classification and progress of chil- 
dren in the school system. 

4. Personnel management including the selection, 
issignment and training of teachers in the service. 
5. The financing of the educational program. 

6. The business management of schools. 

7. Plant management. 

8. The development of the 
program. 


building 


school 


9, Cooperation with other social agencies. 


10. Educational publicity. 
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In our attempts to analyze the jol 

superintendent of schools we havi 

hundreds of s 


cooperation of some 


executives. Their judgment with 1 
to the relative importance of the 
problems with which they have had t 
has been checked by some thirty sur 
school systems ranging in size from 
rence Township, N. J., to the city of B 
more, Maryland. The survey undert 
as it does, to evaluate current pract 

to establish the program for the futur 
velopment of the school system 
sound basis for the analysis of the wv 
the superintendent of schools. 

The analysis of the job of the s 
executive discloses the wide range of k 
edge and of skill demanded. The supe 
tendent of schools may be called up 
exercise judgment with respect to pol 
so far-reaching as that of modifying 
revenue system of the state in whic 
schools are located, or he may need to | 
upon the desirability of purchasing 
ticular piece of equipment for a se 
laboratory. He may be called upon to 
operate with the city planning commiss 
in the location of sites for school buildi: 
to be erected during the next twenty) 
years, or he may need to pass upon loc 
of electrical outlets on the ceiling of t! 
classrooms as presented in the plans 
submitted by an architect. He maj 
to assume a position of leadership in t 
eation of the curriculum of the junior ! 
school, or he may have the responsibility 
making a recommendation with regard t 
textbook in geography which is to b 
vided for use in this school. He n 
ealled upon to plan a budget for th 
year, or to pass upon the adequacy of 
form of requisition proposed for use 
school system. He must provide a supe! 
visory program which will make possi! 
the continued growth of all members of | 
staff, or he may be under obligation t 


he 














w a teacher who is finding difficulty 
usting herself to the work to which 
has been assigned. He must consider 
possible cooperation of the division of 
eal education and health service in the 

| system with the public health service 

; community, or he may be expected to 
sound advice with respect to the sur- 
ng of a playground. And so one might 
ie to indicate the variety of obliga- 

ns to be met and of knowledge and skill 
must be possessed by the successful 


rintendent of schools. 
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e analysis of the work of the school execu- 
determined what knowledge and skill 
were required that the economical method 
‘training would be to organize these facts 
| skills logieally and proceed to have the 
student master them. This, of course, 
would be contrary to the experience in other 
professional schools. We have had, I be- 
lieve, sufficient experience to know that this 
type of organization of the course for the 


factory as that involving the presentation 

f problems and the development of skill 
and mastery of knowledge and of technique 
in relation to the situation as the executive 
has to meet it. 

We have assembled a series of problems 
from the field.? I question whether it would 
be worth while to develop a_ theoretical 
problem, however versed one might be in 
the practical affairs of administration. The 
challenge of the genuine problem is found 
not simply in the particular issue which it 
presents for solution, but also in the other 
factors of the situation which may modify 
the solution to be proposed. Even the most 


; 


adequate possible statement of a problem as 
it has occurred in the experience of a super- 
endent of schools does not present quite 


in 


***Problems in Educational Administration,’’ 
Strayer, Engelhardt and others, Bureau of Publi- 
8, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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the challenge which comes from the direct 
contact afforded by field work. 

The job analysis and problem attack as a 
method of teaching is not intended to sub- 
stitute debate for knowledge. In our or- 
ganization of problems for the consideration 
of students the sources of information avail- 
able in published articles, monographs, sur- 
veys and the like, are indicated. Nothing 
could be more fallacious than to propose 
that students debate the issues of adminis- 
tration without the command of all the 
scientific knowledge available. The advan- 
tage of the problem attack is found in the 
organization of whatever scientifie knowl- 
edge is available with reference to a par- 
ticular professional problem which super 
intendents of schools have had to solve. 
There is every reason to believe that as a 
result of this type of organization the stu- 
dent will command the knowledge available 
more thoroughly than he would were he 
merely asked to read books or to report on 
scientific investigations. 

As the student works on the solution of 
problems he will find the need for skills or 
for the mastery of techniques. This work 
ean be best done in the laboratory. If the 
problem in the class has to do with the 
presentation of facts to the board of edu- 
cation, or to the public, the need for graphie 
representation will be developed. The only 
satisfactory way of acquiring skill in this 
field is to draw graphs and have them sub- 
jected to criticism. Of course, the student 
should have available the standards which 
have been proposed by competent workers 
in this field. Occasions will arise, however, 
if the teaching is adequate, for the develop- 
ment of original graphs portraying facts 
never before presented in graphie form. 
And so for many other techniques or skills 
which the superintendent should command. 
If he is to become acquainted with the 
adaptability of caleulating machines for 
work in his office, he will gain most by prae- 
tice upon them. He will come to have a 
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better appreciation of the importance of a 
filing system, if he can have laboratory ex- 
perience in this field. His knowledge of ac- 
counting and of other business procedures 
will depend upon the experience which can 
be furnished through the actual making of 
entries in books, devising business forms 
and the like. Familiarity with the reading 
of plans and specifications for school build- 
ings as a laboratory exercise will furnish 
the only sound basis in training for the 
ability which the superintendent of schools 
should have in the eriticism of plans pre- 
sented to his board of education. Practice 
in making age grade tables, in drawing the 
profiles for individual students, in develop 
ing a classification of pupils for a school 
upon the basis of complete information con- 
cerning pupils is essentially a laboratory 
job. Skill in making the ordinary statis- 
tical calculations as applied to the problems 
of administration can be best developed in 
the laboratory under the supervision of 
competent instructors. And so for many 
other of the techniques or skills which the 
superintendent of schools should command. 

Field work provided primarily through 
the medium of the school survey offers an 
additional and in some respects even a 
more significant opportunity to the student 
of administration. The survey attacks the 
problems as they actually exist. The 
recommendations which are made must be 
sound and they must be earried out, if the 
survey is worth what it costs. It is pos- 
sible to give to students in training, 
through the medium of the survey, experi- 
ence comparable to that which the engineer 
secures in the factory, or the doctor in the 
hospital All the knowledge that we 
have available is demanded of one who 
would evaluate the work of a school system 
and propose the program for its develop- 
ment. Every technique or skill which the 
superintendent of schools should employ in 
the work with his administrative or teach- 
ing staff, with his board and with his com- 


munity are required in the work of 
that is satisfied with nothing less 1 
proving the efficiency of the school » 
under review. 

For the student who has shown 
petence in the solution of probl ms, bot 
the classroom and in connection wit 
survey, and who has come to comma: 
more important techniques of admi 
tive practice and research, intensiv: 
which may result in the development 
more satisfactory technique or mor 
nificant knowledge is clearly ind 
Students who have been trained o1 
basis of the job analysis and problem ; 
are most conscious of the need of furt 
investigation. For them research is t 
sponse of the scientifically minded 
vidual to the recognized needs of his 
fession. He is in a position comparab! 


that occupied by the research worker in 1 


Rockefeller Institute or in the grad 
school of engineering. 


In our work in Teachers College we re: 


nize three levels upon which the student m 
work, all of which are dependent upon t 


analysis of the work of the school execu 
and upon the solution of the problems w 


confront him. In the first year’s work p: 


lems are presented for solution, toget 


with the data now available and an analys 


of the method of attack. The solution wil 


as has already been indicated, in 


eases, require the mastery of some spe 


skill or technique. The solution of 
problem is brought before the group 
class discussion. The work during a 


of the year is based upon field experie 


in which the problems presented for s 
tion are grouped in the relationship 


which they actually oceur in the experie: 


of superintendents of schools becauss 
center in a single school system. 

The second year’s work calls 
analysis of the complete situation a! 
definition of the individual problems 
greatest importance by the student ! 
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ilanee and cooperation are furnished by 
embers of the staff, but large responsi- 

lity is left to the individual student and 
me neouraged to follow through the work 
some particular field beyond the solution 

the specialized problem which he may 

-ye diseovered in a particular school sys- 

[his intensive study may later lead 

the development of a significant scien- 
nquiry. The majority of our students 

ete their work for the diploma of 
superintendents of schools at the end of the 
i year period. For the less experi- 

ed of this group we are developing a 
ram of ‘‘interneship’’ in progressive 
ol systems. This arrangement con- 
‘inues the opportunity for the solution of 
the problems of the superintendent of 
schools. It offers an advantageous kind of 
peration both for the superintendent and 

‘or the man in training. With two years 

‘sound professional training already ac- 

nplished the student may reasonably be 
expected to conduct inquiries and to partici- 

te in the administrative work of the 

ool system. As he becomes familiar with 
the ideals and practices of the particular 
school system in which he is working, more 

nd more responsibility can be given to him. 
At the end of a year of such interneship a 
man ean ordinarily render service of suffi- 
cient signifieanee to place him on the regu- 
lar payroll of the school system in which 

has served in interneship or in some 
her. During his year of training pay- 
ment for his services should be on the basis 
( the schedule provided for heads of de- 
partments in high schools or similar minor 
administrative positions. 

A relatively small group of men should 
he encouraged to continue their university 
work and to undertake those researches 
ich will result in the improvement of pro- 
fessional practice. The emphasis in the in- 
vestigations undertaken should be upon the 
problems of the superintendent of schools. 


There is seareely a problem which con- 
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fronts the school executive for which we 


have adequate knowledge and hardly a 
method of procedure for which the tech- 
nique is finally established. It is most 
worthwhile to inquire concerning the tech- 
niques to be employed in the development 
of a school building program, the way to 
secure more adequate janitorial service, the 
most efficient organization of a department 
of census and attendance, the most equitable 
method of distribution of state support, the 
necessary budgetary provision to be made 
for the equipment of new buildings, or the 
most efficient method of acquainting the 
people with the work of the school system. 
Surely research may not be considered less 
worthy because it is devoted to the solution 
of problems which confront the professional 
worker. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
highly. technical work of the specialized 
courses be paralleled with other training in 
the theory and practice of education. No 
one would seriously propose that a man was 
fit to be a superintendent of schools unless 
he was well grounded in the philosophy of 
education. Many of the administrative 
problems which he will have to meet will 
require a knowledge of the principles and 
of the results of investigations in the field 
of psychology and sociology. The success 
of the superintendent of schools will often 
be determined by his knowledge in the fields 
of publie finance and municipal administra- 
tion. Much light would be thrown upon 
many of the problems with which the super- 
intendent has to deal by courses in com- 
parative education. 

In addition to his study in these funda- 
mental fields which furnish the background 
for the technical courses the superintendent 
of schools should have contact with other 
professional work in the school of education. 
The more he can learn with respect to the 
teachers’ work in the classroom, the more 
certainly he is acquainted with the detail of 
tha work of principal or supervisor, the 


better qualified he will be for the general 
The ideal 


tion would be one in which those seeking to 


administrative position. situa- 
qualify for the position of superintendent 
of schools would have brought to their at- 
tention the work of all these specialists 
in relation to the particular problems which 
the 


technical course is dealing with the prob- 


the superintendent has to solve If 


lem of equipping the elementary school 
huilding, the specialists in kindergarten and 
primary education, in household art, in in- 
dustrial arts, in library maintenance and 
operation, in physical edueation and health 
service, in music and art, should be ealled 
into conference and should propose and de- 
fend the recommendations with respect to 
specialized equipment. In like manner, if 
the issue before the superintendent’s group 
it that of curricula, subject matter special- 
ists and supervisors responsible for the 
teachers’ growth should play a large part 
in the solution of the problems presented in 
the professional course. 

It is important that the courses in psy- 
chology, the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, in taxation and finance and munici- 
pal administration be presented from the 
point of view of the administrator. The ex- 
amination of any one of these fields will 
make apparent the validity of this conten- 
tion. It is not just psychology that the su- 
perintendent of schools needs, but rather 
the application of the principles of psychol- 
ogy and of the investigations that have been 
made to the problems of the organization of 
schools, the classification of pupils, and the 
validity of methods of instruction. In the 
history of education the administrator 
needs most of all a discussion of the prac- 
tices which have prevailed in the past and 
particularly those which have been de- 
veloped in his own field, rather than a con- 
sideration of historical theories. 

But the principal emphasis in profes- 
sional courses for the training of superin- 
tendents of schools must be upon the analy- 
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sis of the work to be done, and the 
ment of the techniques essential 
adequate solution of the problems 
ministrator must solve. The more cert 
the 


during his period of training, 


student deals with genuine p: 
likely he will be to meet with success 


field. the 
tional administration can not be substi: 


Knowledge of facts of 
for practice in applying these facts 
solution of administrative problems 
just as certainly possible to provid 
professional training for the superint 
of schools as it is for the doctor, | 
With the developme nt 


professional courses we may confident 


engineer. 


pect an increase in the efficiency of 
in this most important branch of 1 
service. 
GEORGE D. S 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONTROL OF TEACHERS’ 
BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
ACCORDING to a dispatch from Lond 
Christian Science Monitor, the Board ot! 
cation has made an innovation in co) 
with its conditions of grants to local auth: 
The Lord | 
Perey, has intimated to a certain local 
tion authority that its grant from the exe! 


president of the board, 


is to be diminished in consequence of thi 


+ 


of the local authority in refusing t 


Burnham scale of salaries. 

The authority concerned, Neweastl 
Lyme, has not a generous reputation so { 
the treatment of its school teachers is concer 
It has never paid salaries as high as the aut! 
And whe 
national dispute between teachers and aut 
ties was settled in March last by the ar! 
of Lord Burnham, this authority constitut 
of an extremely small minority which re! 
Instead, 


ities contiguous to its borders. 


abide by the arbitral award. 
cided to continue on its previous seal 
aries, which is considerably lower th: 
three, as awarded by Lord Burnhar 


area. 
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decision of Lord Eustace Percy means 
the authority, if it persists in its decision, 
ot be allowed to profit by its parsimony. 


money it saves by underpaying its 
rs will be deducted from the grants re- 

from the exchequer. This action on 
of the Board of Education revolution- 
relationship between the central and 
Hitherto the board has never 


taken cognizance of the rates of sal- 


rities. 


| to teachers in the localities. 

iportant step brings a stage nearer the 
nt of the goal aimed at by both admin- 
and teachers in England and Wales, 
the enforcement upon all local authori- 
cales of teachers’ salaries decided after 
between 


and agreement 


Once this aim is 


negotiation 
and local authorities. 
it is felt there will be an end to the 
ty of strikes or lockouts of teachers. 
listurbing events have only taken place 
past because of the refusal of individual 
authorities to recognize national standards. 
The local authority in this ease will, of course, 
vy adopt the allocated scale—for it can gain 
thing by a continued refusal, but would, in- 
lose its teachers, who would migrate to 

reas which are honoring the arbitral award. 


THE CLOSING OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
IN MEXICO 
Tue Mexican government has announced its 
letermination to close Catholic educational in- 
tutions throughout the country in enforce- 
ment of the religious clauses of the Mexican 
onstitution, which are said to provide that no 
conducted by foreigners. 
was close the 


ols may be 
Twenty-four hours given to 
schools, according to Assdtiated Press dispatches 
Mexico City, and action was then taken. 

st of the schools and colleges obeyed the 
rder. At Mixocao, in the federal district, 
trouble occurred when the authorities closed the 
College of Teresiana on February 16. The 
listurbers were quelled without casualties. A 
uspateh of February 18 stated that the College 
t Teresiana was reopened by a special arrange- 
t providing for cessation of religious in- 
struction. The Minister of the Interior has an- 
unced that special facilities will be given to 
reign priests and clergymen who desire to 


the country. 
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Protests against the action of the Mexican 
government in closing religious institutions pre- 
sided over by foreign-born priests were made 


Washington, 


by the Knights of Columbus ot 
D. C. 
Baltimore, detended the right of priests in 
° 


In an address Archbishop Curley, of 
Mexico to protest against the law. Speaking 


of laws in general, the prelate said: 


Law is essential to society; but it does not 

low that every law is just; that every law is right. 
It does not follow in America that we, as American 
d work 


When 


honesty regarding legislation is met in men, no 


citizens, have no right to speak our minds ar 


for a modification or change of unjust ones. 


matter whether in the humble walks of 
the halls of 
guardian of liberty than it is to-day. 


legislatures, law will be 


“DRY” TENDENCIES AND LATIN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

check the use of 

health 

and economic progress is reported to prevail 

in many, if not all, of the Latin American 


AN increasing desire to 
aleoholie beverages in the interests of 


republics. Propaganda against alcoholism is 
being carried into the schools, both officially 
and by various women’s clubs. 


Laws and decrees showing this “dry” ten 
Elsie Brown, 
chief editorial staff of the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Miss 
Brown reports a new law in Paraguay for- 
bidding the 
Sunday except during luncheon and dinner 


dency have been compiled by 
assistant on the 
Union. 
sale of alcoholic beverages on 
hours. This first step of the government is 
being supplemented by the women’s committee 
of the Paraguayan Red Cross, which is active 
in the public schools, and by the women’s see- 
tion of the Gimnasio Paraguayo, an educa- 
tional and cultural institution. The Colombian 
Chamber of Deputies last October passed a 
bill forbidding the establishment of drinking 
within 
Chile already has a similar law, which men 


places one block of publie schools. 
tions schools, churches, prisons, barracks and 
Both 


Chile have dry and semi-dry zones. 


Colombia and 
Chile’s 


experiment in limiting the manufacture and 


charitable institutions. 


sale of aleoholic beverages in nitrate and other 
industrial sections is regarded as especially im- 


portant. 
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The idea that the school is the best medium partment of Public Education. Each s 
tor inculeating temperance ‘inciples 1s em spector shall transmit to the Bureau 

bodied in a decree recently issued by Ricardo Education the reports received by 
Jiménez, president of the Republic of Costa observations and suggestions whi 
Rica, and N. Quesada S., secretary of publie —— 


education, which reads as follows: 


| THE PROJECTED NEW CHAPEL A7 
WHEREAS PRINCETON 


l. It is necessary that the schools and co f C ; sow wea 1 tp 
’ ONSTRUCTIO} as begun at rincet 
of the Republic shall participate more actively, 

thodicall : cently of a new chapel to replace M 
1uousIY and methodically in the 


Chapel, which was burned in 1920. It 


alcoholism, indulgence in which : 
. sec t s17e , o’ > ] 
by keeping them from work, wasting econd in ize only to King’s ( haps 


t } 


—e University of Cambridge. The estimate 


and destroying their mer 
cost is $1,750,000. Of this amount 


2. In addition to the instructior 
ism which should be given by tet 
opportunity, within and without the school, the quard Chapel and gifts since this tir 


is now on hand from insurance on 


greatest efficacy in such education necessitates care leaves about $336,000 to be raised. 
fully graded, methodical and clear instruction, in a The new chapel will be the consun 


ries of lessons showing—scientifice if possibl . 
series of lessons showing—scientifically, if possil the Princeton architectural program. 
» Te ble e > : alc 8s ings ts . ‘ * a hl . 1 1 
the terrible evils which alcoholism brings in i of collegiate Gothic. The exterior will } 
train; and : . . — 
structed in Pennsylvania limestone. In th 


3. The publication office of the Teachers’ Asso . , : : 
wh. ge eolrmags terior Indiana limestone will be used 


ciation and the Costa Rican Anti-Alcoholic League : ’ 
chapel will complete the quadrangle, tw 


has just issued, with the approval of the Depart 
ment of Edueation, a book called ‘‘ Anti-Alcoholic 
Primer for the Use of the Schools of the Repub 


of which are now formed by MeCosh, th 
recitation hall. It will accommodate the entir 
student body, or somewhat more than 2, 


lic,’’ written by teachers who have placed their 
Completion by the fall of 1927 is expecte 


good will and knowledge at the service of our com 
mon country in the campaign against alcoholism, Commenting on the plans for the « 

I, Ricardo Jiménez, Constitutional President of Ralph Adams Cram, supervising arehité 
the Republic of Costa Rica, hereby decree: the university, said: 

ARTICLE 1. Instruction against alcoholism is 
made obligatory in all Costa Rican schools, whether It is significant that the last few years 
publie or private. seen a wide movement among colleges, ur 

Arr. 2. A weekly lesson on this subject shall be and schools toward the construction of a 
chapels forming an integral part of the ar 


given in every school in a general assembly of all 
tural and cultural unit. All over America 


its pupils. 
Art. 3. The principal of each school shall desig chapels are being eonstructed, while others 
contemplation. It is the hope of the architects t 


ner 


nate, at least a week in advance, the teacher who 
is to give the lesson or lecture against aleoholism, the Princeton Chapel may be no unworthy ec 
and shall arrange that every teacher in the school tion to this great galaxy of religious edifices. 


shall share this work in turn. 
Art. 4. The ‘‘ Anti-Aleoholic Primer for the Use President John Grier Hibben comment 


of the Schools of the Republic’’ is made the text- 


The thoughts and feelings of youth are 
book for the aforementioned instruction, the order - - . 


liarly sensitive to their surroundings, and a 
. hand 


at 


of lessons as laid down in this book to be rigorously 
meaning will be imparted to their interpreta 


observed. 


Art. 5. Every principal of a normal or secondary of the things unseen and eternal as they 
school and every school visitor shall render a daily association to recognize the new Pr 
monthly report on this branch of instruction in his Chapel as the university ’s protest against 
respective school or district. terialistic philosophy and drift of our ag 
The reports of the visitors shall be addressed to symbol of the higher aspirations of man, a 
the respective inspectors and those of the prin for quiet thought and contemplation, ‘‘a hous 
cipals of normal and secondary schools to the De ancient mystery,’’ the holy place of God 





entire 


> (My 


6, 1926] 


HE DIVISION OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ING AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

{x outline of the division of college teach 

h the New York University School of 

n proposes to establish was presented 

John W. Withers at a dinner held in 

ngton during the meeting of the Depart- 

f Superintendence. The purpose is to 

re teachers of all subjects for colleges and 

The need 


a step, Dean Withers said, was found 


titutions of higher learning. 


vast expansion of college enrollments in 
past few years and the increasing difficulty 
ting teachers adequately prepared for col- 
rk, 
an Withers told how the New York Uni- 
ty School of Edueation has grown in five 
from a of 141 students with a 
vet of $10,000 to a school of 1,872 students 
re than 2,500 teachers in its Institute 
Education and a total budget of $332,000. 


school 


He related the method by which the faculty 


students of the School of Education had 


themselves played the major part in financing 


new million dollar purchase of property for 
» Washington Square College. 

Chancellor Brown, first of the speakers at 
“Nothing bigger ever hap 


dinner, said: 


pened to New York University than the coming 


f Dean Withers and the men he brought with 
for the School of Education.” 
Beside Chancellor Brown, himself a former 


United States commissioner of education, there 


vere present the only other two living men 


have oecupied the highest federal educa 
n office, Dr. John J. Tigert, the present com- 
oner, and Dr. P. P. Claxton, former com- 


missioner, now a superintendent of schools at 


National 


Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. Payson Smith, ecommis- 


ner of education for the state of Massachu- 
‘tts; Miss Mary MeSkimmon, president of the 
Edueation Association, and a large 


number of college and normal school presidents, 


* 


+ 


ty superintendents of schools, and other school 

fic ers. 

Tigert, who followed, an- 
need an important change in the policy 

f appropriations for the United States Bureau 


Edueation, whereby the Commissioner of 


Commissioner 


‘ucation would, beginning next year, have 


the power to appoint such persons and at such 
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salaries as would be necessary for the work in 
Dr. 
Courtis, of the University of Michigan, 


research the bureau was now undertaking. 
S. A. 
described cooperation in research as a “master 
tool” by which human conflicts could be harmon 
ized. Miss MeSkimmon urged similar coopera 
tion in the field of elementary teaching. 
Commissioner Smith, after paying tribute to 
the Federal Bureau of Education, emphasized 
the difference between state and local initiative 
that 
he 


in education. “I have come to believe 
standardization is necessary in education,” 
said, “but it must be a standardization reached 
as the result of voluntary agreement and not 
dictated from above.” 

Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of normal 
the 


toastmaster at the dinner. 


school education at university, served as 


REPORT ON THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Tue Board of Education of Newark, N. J., 
last week made public a report upon the all- 
year schools of the city submitted by Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, headmaster of the Newark Academy, 
and Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, based upon an investigation con 
ducted by them to determine the efficiency of 
the all-year schools in comparison with the so- 
traditional The 
favorable to the all-year schools and the recom- 


called schools. findings are 
mendation is “that they be given every facility 
to make their work even more efficient and et- 
fective than it has been thus far.” 

Reference is made at the outset to the con 
troversy which had arisen in Newark in regard 
to the issue, with teachers and laymen taking 
sides. To obtain impartial data the board ac- 
cepted the recommendation of Dr. Farrand and 
Dr. O’Shea, the had 
been referred, that the cooperation of outside 
Part II of the full re- 


port presents the data and conclusions pertain- 


to whom whole matter 


specialists be sought. 


ing to the promotion and adjustment of pupils 
in the all-year schools and the cost of all-year 
education as given by Professor W. Carson 
Part III 


presents data and conclusions derived from in- 


Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College. 


telligence tests and educational measurements, 
as determined by Professor William A. MeCall, 
of College, Columbia 


Teachers University. 





IQR 


Part IV presents the report of Dr. Andrew T. 
Wylie, of Columbia University, furnishing data 
and conclusions as to the economic, social, hy- 
gienic and lingual conditions affecting pupils 
in the all-year schools. In part V there is pub- 
lished the Dr. R. K. Atkinson, of 


the Russell Sage Foundation, as to playground 


findings of 


facilities in the all-year schools. 

Dr. Farrand and Dr. O’Shea point out that 
the question submitted by the Newark Board 
of Education was approached in their study 
from two entirely different angles. One was an 
analytical study of the data submitted by the 
superintendent of schools, while the other con- 
sisted of a series of scientific tests and measure- 
ments comparing pupils of the all-year schools 
with those of traditional schools in respect to 
ability and achievement. 

Basing judgment on “a close, critical study 
of these reports, aided by our own personal ob- 
servation and investigation,” Dr. Farrand and 
Dr. O’Shea conclude that, while the all-year 
schools do not do all that was originally claimed 


for them, 


We find that these schools, in the face of great 
difficulties, are doing extremely valuable work and 
are rendering great service, particularly to children 
of foreign parentage and unfavorable home condi- 
that these suffer 
tionally if the all-year schools are abolished. 
find that the additional cost 


sidering the service rendered. 


educa- 
We 


is not excessive, con- 


tions, and children will 


In view of the widespread interest in the 
Newark situation and its relation to the whole 
question of all-year schools, Schoo, AND So- 
ciety will shortly print in full Part I of the 


report, giving findings and conclusions. 


THE SALARY SCHEDULES URGED BY 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
SUPERVISORS 


Usine the slogan “Wanted: at the 
Top,” the associate and district superintendents 


and high-school principals of New York City 


Brains 


have issued a pamphlet setting forth their argu- 
ments for increases in salaries approximately 
$5,000 higher in each case than those allotted 
them in the Ricca teachers’ salary bill which 
introduced in the 

The superintendents and principals are 


was State Legislature last 
week. 


conducting a campaign, for a new bill, under 
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the direction of two subeommittees made 
follows: For the district superintendents 
P. Conroy, Robert J. Frost, William 0’} 
John L. Tildsley and John S. 
For the high-school principals 
Eugene A. Colligan, W 
Zabriskie and Mic} 


Roberts 
man. 
A. Boylan, 
Felter, Edward C. 
Lucey, secretary. 
Under the Ricea bill the superinte: 


schools would receive $20,000; the sup 


new bill would fix his salary at $25,000 


ciate superintendents would reeeive $15.( 
stead of $10,000 proposed in the Ri 
District superintendents, now slated to 
$7,506, would get salaries of $12,000 unde 


new measure. High school principals, 


uled to receive $6,500 to $7,500, likew 
salaries of $12,000. 

The pamphlet just published points « 
the salaries sought are only a small percent 
of the expenditures which the supervisors 
trol. It is stated, for example, that the 
intendent of schools is at the head of an org 
zation spending $105,000,000 a year, and t 
he drops in efficiency but 1 per cent. the 
to the is $1,000,000. It eont 


‘ 


this line of argument for the positions of 


taxpayers 


ciate superintendent, district superintendent 
high school principal. 

In the case of associate superintendent Car 
bell, it asserts, one recent decision on h 
involved an expenditure of $248,000, 
Associate Superintendent Edward B. Sha 
in charge of building construction, saved 
city $120,000 through a single change in 
and specifications. 

Coming to the district superintendents 
pamphlet declares that one such offi 
under his jurisdiction a school populatior 
teaching corps comparable in size with 
of cities like Rochester or New Orleans 

The salaries of supervisors have shown 
steadily decreasing purchasing power, the 
mittee asserts, while their duties and resp 
bilities have The comn 
estimates that if the city of New York s! 
try to restore to one high school principa 
he has lost through the depreciation of the d 
since 1900 and at the same time to adjust 


been inereasing. 


pay in accordance with his increased ré 
bilities, it would owe him $74,850. This, 
interest, would amount to $102,373. 
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gDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


W. Rigurmire, who has been acting 
Ohio State University since the re- 
Dr. William Oxley Thompson in 

has been appointed president. 
portrait of Dr. E. A. 
s of the University of Wisconsin, which 
will be 


Birge, president 
by Christian Abramson, 


new memorial union building at 


: CHARLES K. Burpick has been ap- 
lean of the law school of Cornell Uni- 
He has been acting dean during the 
academie year and also acted in that 
during the vear 1923-24. 


ssor Cart H. Barus, dean of the grad- 

partment of Brown University since 

will retire and will be succeeded as dean 

’rofessor R. G. D. Richardson, head of the 
of mathematics. 

P. W. 
ersity at Nanking, China, has been offered 
presideney of Tsing Hua College, Peking. 
Kuo, who holds his doctor’s degree from 


Kvo, president of Southeastern 


hers College, Columbia University, has also 
ippointed recently to the British Indem- 
Commission. 
EssoR GrtBERT Murray, of the Univer- 
of Oxford, classicist and man of letters, 
| teach at Harvard University next Septem- 
r as the first incumbent of the Charles Eliot 
rton chair of poetry, established last year 
rough the gift of C. C. Stillman, Harvard, 
‘98, of New York. 
kind in America and differs from Oxford’s 


The chair is the only one of 


hair of poetry in its provision for the appoint- 
ment from year to year of new incumbents. Mr. 
Stillman’s gift stipulates that the term poetry 
all be interpreted in the broadest sense, in- 

iding poetic expression in language, music 

the fine arts, such as painting, sculpture 

nd architecture. Professor Murray will be in 
residence at Harvard from the beginning of the 
year in September until Christmas, 
He will give eight or nine formal lec- 


| lemie 


res on the classical tradition in poetry and 

is expressed his desire and willingness to help 

Tying out the purpose of the gift by such 

ring and informal conversations with stu- 
as may be thought desirable. 
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As noted elsewhere in the present issue otf 


SCHOOL AND Society, Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent of the schools of Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
at the meeting held in Washington last week 
The other nominees were Edwin C. Broome, of 
Philadelphia; E. E. Oberholtzer, ot 
Tex., and Charles B. 
Ala. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, the retiring presi- 
dent, automatically became first vice-president. 
A. Ward, of 


second 


Houston, 


Glenn, of Birmingham, 


Superintendent of Schools David 
Wilmington, Del., 
vice-president. 


was unopposed as 


A DINNER was held in Washington on Febru- 
D. Blake in 


appreciation of the completion of fifty years’ 


ary 22 in honor of Miss Katherin« 


service in the publie schools of New York City. 
She will spend the next six months in Geneva 
for the Women’s International League of Peac 
and Freedom. 


We learn from The Journal of Education 
that Daniel H. Bradley, who has been a member 
of the Mass., 


twenty-two consecutive years, having declined a 


Somerville, school board for 
reelection, was tendered a banquet at which it 
was announced that the next school established 
should be named for him, and five hundred do! 
lars in gold was presented in appreciation of 
service on the school 


long and distinguished 


hoard. 


Dr. FLorence L. McKay, director of the di- 
vision of maternity, infaney and child hygiene 
of the New York State Department of Health 
since November, 1921, has tendered her resig- 
nation, effective immediately, because of con- 
tinued ill health. 


J. D. 
South Carolina, was elected president of the 
National Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors at the Washington meeting of 


Fup, state high-school supervisor of 


the association. Dr. Joseph Stewart, of Georgia, 
was reelected secretary. Major Fulp 
Dr. Thomas Lloyd-Jones, of Wisconsin, 
ident. 


succeeds 


as pres- 


Tue National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies, at its twelfth annual meeting in Washing 
ton, D. C., elected C. W. Cary, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as president; B. F. Clark 
Illinois, vice-president; W. H. Jones, Columbia, 


Chicago, 
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South Carolina, secretary and treasurer. H. A. 
Mitchell, Des Moines, Iowa, and Myrton 
Bryant, Philadelphia, were made members of 
the executive committee. 

Grorce P. Winsurp, librarian of the Harry 
Elkins Widener collection at Harvard, has been 
elected one of the six honorary members of the 
Bibliographical Society; he is the only Amer- 


ican to be thus honored. 


Water Benton Jones has been appointed 
protessor of industrial education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, assuming his new work on 
February 1. He sueceeds Gerald DeForrest 
Whitney, who has been promoted to the di- 
rectorship of the department of vocational edu- 


eation. 


Proressork WitiiAM R. Dvurrey has been 
made director of a new school of speech at 
Marquette University, concentrating all the 
speech work in the university in the new school. 
On February 22 he conducted at Marquette Uni- 
versity a conference on teaching of oral English 
before four hundred teachers of the parochial 


schools in Milwaukee County. 


Dean Freperick J. E. Woopprince, of Co- 
lumbia University, will reside at Amherst dur- 
ing the remainder of the college year. He will 
confer with students interested in philosophy 


and hold group meetings once a week. 


PRESIDENT JAMES L. McConavuGnuy, of Wes- 
levan University, has left for a month’s voyage 
in and about the Caribbean Sea. The ex-gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Frank B. Weeks, a trustee 
of the university, and ex-Governor Marcus B. 
Holeomb are the two other members of the 
president’s party. 

Proressor ALpert H. GiuMer, professor of 
dramatic literature at Tufts College, has re- 
turned to Tufts after an eight months’ tour of 
England and the Continent. 


Lewis Fox, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Student Federation, has 


heen appointed to attend a conference in 
London, March 25 to 31, of the English Na- 
tional Union of Students. 


Proressor M. V. O’SnHea, of the department 
of education of the University of Wisconsin, 
will become editor-in-chief of The World Re- 
view, a Chicago weekly publication presenting 


material for pupils and teachers in 


junior high schools. 


W. B. Mooney, of the Rand-MeNally « 
pany, has been elected secretary of the | 


rado State Teachers Association. 


WituiamM J. BINGHAM, vice-chairma: 
Harvard Athletic Committee, has bee: 
pointed director of athletics at Harvay 
versity and at the same time a member 
faculty. 

WITH a view to developing at Columbia 
versity a center of Chinese culture, Paul P; 
is coming to New York from Paris. M. P: 
is professor of the history, literature 
of Central Asia in the Collége de France 
will take up the work of the late Prot 
Thomas F. Carter, head of the departme: 


Chinese. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made at the foreicy 
service school, Georgetown University, 
appointment of Kwang-Lai Low, third s 
tary of the Chinese legation, as professor 
Chinese. A graduate of the Johns Hop! 
University and Harvard, Mr. Low was forme: 
professor of literature at the Southeastern 
versity in China and also Nanking Univer 


THE resignation of D. A. Grout, city super 
intendent of schools for Portlant, Ore., was a: 
nounced in January. Mr. Grout has been 
health for some time. C. A. Rice, first assistant 
superintendent, who has been acting city super 
intendent, was elected to the vacancy and is su 
ceeded as first assistant superintendent by | 
Whitney, second assistant superintendent. \ 
man Thorne, formerly principal of Liu 
High School, has been made second as 
superintendent. 


CanpipaTes for the position of state super 
intendent of schools of Oregon include supe 
intendent R. H. Turner, of the Dallas se! 
and J. O. McLoughlin, of Corvallis, democrats 
and W. C. Alderson, of Portland, past 
dent of the Oregon State Teachers Associat 
and a vice-president of the National Ed 
Association, republican. 


PRESIDENTS Max Mason, Chicago; Jos 
Penniman, Pennsylvania; Glenn Frank, 
eonsin; David Kinley, Illinois; Walter 
Seott, Northwestern, and Clarence © 
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. were the speakers at a symposium on 
ng the University,” before the Com 

th Club, Boston, on February 24. 
Rosert E. Vinson, president of Western 
University, will deliver the address at 
the Graduate School of 
May 19. An 


follow the commencement. 


mencement ot 
of Oberlin College, 


supper will 


STEPHEN P. DvuGGAN, director of the In- 


of International Education, gave the 


nal address at the annual dinner of the 


elphia alumni of Swarthmore College on 
cS ied 


mi. 


“1° 


AtrreD D. E. HaAmutiy, of the 
Architecture, Columbia University, 
modern architecture at the Worces- 

Mass., Art Museum on February 14, under 

auspices of the department of education of 

iseum., 


EDWARD Fitzpatrick, dean of the 
ate school of Marquette University, made 
accalaureate address of St. Francis Theo- 

al Seminary at St. Francis, Wisconsin. His 

ect was “The Opportunity and Responsibil- 
the Priesthood.” 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK W. Roman, of the 
of education of New York University, 
1 number of lectures at Los Angeles before 

Southern California State Teachers’ Asso- 
in December. 


Wittiam H. Harrsnorn, professor of 
sh at Bates College, died in his classroom 
February 24, a few minutes before time for 
lass. He was in his sixty-third year. In 
9-20 he served as acting president of Bates. 


Miss ELten Hype, for twenty-three years 
pal of the State 
and for fourteen years prior to that 
teacher at the institution, died on Feb- 

25 at Framingham, Mass., aged eighty- 


ven years. 


Framingham Normal 


De. J. A. Srvemaster, president of the Luth- 
Theological Seminary and one of the most 
nent ministers of the United Lutheran 

rch in America, died on February 27, aged 
venty-five years. 

\ section of the program of the National 

tor the Study of Education, meeting in 
gton with the National Department of 


Superintendence, was given over to 


orating the twenty-fifth anniversary 


founding of the society. Dr. Paul Hanus, pro 


fessor emeritus of Harvard, was the guest ot 


honor and the chief speaker. Messages wert 


; 


read from Dr. Charles DeGarmo, formerly a 


Cornell, and other early members of the society 


THE present membership of the commission 
on the curriculum of the Department of Super 
intendence of the National Education Associa 
tion, as announced at the Washington meeting, 
Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. 
missioner of education; Dr. Thomas E. 
gan; Ernest Greenwood, vice-president of the 
Board of Washington, D. C.; El 


hott Goodwin, resident vice president at Wash 


is as follows: com 


Fine 
Edueation, 


ington of the United States Chamber of Com 


merece; Superintendent J. H. Beveridge, of 
Nebraska; Dr. 


education of 


Omaha, Payson Smith, state 


commissioner of Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent ot 
schools, Washington, D. C. The 


has decided that its membership shall not ex 


commission 


ceed nine and has authorized the president to 
appoint one member who shall be representative 
of the views of business managers of city schoo! 
systems and one member who shall be repre 


sentative of the views of organized labor. 


Congress of Parents and 


asked to 


THE National 


Teachers has been organize a sec 


tion on parent-teacher cooperation in educa 


tion for the world conference on education to 
be held in 1927. 


sessions of this section at the 1927 conference 


There will be three or four 
Twenty-two foreign countries are now using 
congress material and corresponding with the 


regard to the 


national president in parent 


teacher movement. A committee has been 
formed for the purpose of writing out a pro 
gram here in America with representatives to 
be appointed later from other countries. The 
American committee is as follows: Miss Anna 
Pratt, Philadelphia; Miss Julia Wade Abbott, 
Philadelphia; Miss Mary Murphy, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey, California; Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College; Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, Iowa Child Research Station; Dr. 
Wm. B. Owen, Chicago Norma] College; Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, 
Boston, with Mrs. A. H. Reeve, national presi 


dent, as chairman. 
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Tue following were elected officers of the tions at its meeting in Washington on 
National Vocational Guidance Association at the ary 23: 
Washington meeting: President, W. Carson A Federal Department of Education wit S 
Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College; First Vice retary in the President’s Cabinet has 
president, Arthur H. Edgerton, University of imperative necessity if education is to b 


Wisconsin; Second Vice-president, Miss Anne ically and efficiently guided throug 
The project for the creation of such a 


S. Davis, Chicago; Secretary, Miss Mary Corre, 
has had the active support of leading ¢ 


Cincinnati; Treasurer, Dr. Mary 8. Hayes, New 
York City; Trustees, Virgil E. Dickson, Oak 
land, Calif.; Harry D. Kitson, Columbia Uni 


and lay organizations for seven years 
cational Press Association urges its 1 
; ; continue their work on behalf of this meas 

versity; Dorothea de Schweinitz, Chicago; Miss gee 
MI . U.S] Lal a Department of Education has been « 

ary Stewart, ~ oe Jepar nt sabor,; 1 , : 
J ‘ ee aseas The Educational Press Association of A 

) ire ar arvar y ‘ereity : 
John M. Brewer, Harvard University, and  ,eagirms its stand on child labor. It dey 
Frederic J. Allen, editor of the Vocational  getivities of manufacturers and others 
Guidance Magazine, in the exploitation of children which ar 
to mislead the public as to the facts iny 
A Group of educators attending the Depart . ee ee yeloagieg 


e 


as in the North Carolina case, to stifle fr 


ment of Superintendence convention decided to 
Wasl 1} sion and investigation. It urges the ratit 
open headquarters in ashington and have - 

I I . ; the proposed I'wentieth Amendment to t 


selecte me ‘ore Tiles Stewar ac "Ae . ss 
elected Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart as director tution authorizing congress to deal with t 


of a campaign against illiteracy in the United  jnational problem, which can not be met 


States. Mrs. Stewart was a recent winner of regulation because of interstate competit 


a $5,000 award for work against illiteracy by products of children’s hands. 


a national magazine. Invitations to all the cane oa ae — 
RAINING for Teaching” is the gener: 


state commissioners of education to act on the 


' see to be stressed in the sixth annual edu 
national council were authorized. William 


Allen White was elected head and Jane Addams 


4 


conference to be held at Columbus on A} 5 
, . : : 9 and 10, under the auspices of the C 

and Glenn Frank, president of the University cities al Cia Wintn Vstccatie Addn 
of Wisconsin, were named vice-presidents. The : 
members of the board are: Ida Tarbell, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Lorado Taft, A. E. Winship, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, A. O. Thomas, Ida Clyde 
Clark, John H. Finley, Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 


and discussions directed to this topic will 
acterize the three general sessions a! 
twenty-nine sectional meetings to compr 
conference. The list of speakers, as an! 

“ea by the university, includes: William C. B 
Josephine Coulins Preston, Herbert Houston, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ls 
Cc. 0. W illiams, Robert I. Aley, Mrs. A. H. M. Terman, Leland Stanford University; Pres 
Reeve, Minnie . Neilson, D. EK. Johnson, John dent Henry Sussallo, University of Wasi 
W. Abererombie, M. A. Nash, M. L. Brittain, ton; President E. B. Bryan, Ohio Universit 
Gov. Thomas McRae, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Claude Brardon. architect. of Rochester, Ni 
= a. sae, Ts ©. Suan, Saaey - York; Edward Rynearson, director of \ 
Allen, A. Caswell Ellis, Mrs. Margaret Hill tional Guidance of the Pittsburgh P 
MeCarter and Cora Wilson Stewart. Schools; V. A. C. Henmon, University of V 


ImporTANT hearings before a joint commit- consin; Herbert S. Weet, superintendent 
tee of the Senate and House of Representatives schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Edwin D. Starbuck 
of the United States were held on the New Edu- University of Iowa; Miss Mary Dabney D 
eation Bill, S. 291, H. R. 5000, on February 24, specialist in nursery, Kindergarten, Pris 
25 and 26. Those wishing to obtain this report Education, Bureau of Education, Washingt 
should write at once to their congressmen ask- D. C.; P. W. Dykema, Columbia U: 
ing for copies of the report of this hearing, and Henry G. Gale, of the University o! 
which will be in great demand. cago. 


Tue Edueational Press Association of Amer- At the meeting of the board of esti 
ica unanimously adopted the following resolu- New York City last week, it was disclos« 
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Yevor James J. Walker, with the assent of 
members of the board and of George J. 
_ president of the board of education, had 
1 a reduction in the board of education’s 
plated $55,000,000 school building pro- 
-ram for 1926, eutting it down to $20,000,000. 
\ Walker explained this course was abso- 
necessary to conserve sufficient funds for 
construction. “If the $55,000,000 pro- 
r new school buildings were to be car- 
t,” declared the mayor, “there would be 
ey available for building new subways.” 
t Ryan agreed that the cut was neces- 
The curtailment of the building program 
will limit the school authorities to the carrying 
of about thirty-five new school projects, 
inly high and elementary schools. 
International Y. M. C. A. 


February 26 received an engrossed copy of the 


College on 


ative act which gives the right to confer 
degrees of bachelor of science and master 
education. The presentation was made by 
Senator G. D. Chamberlain to President L. I. 
Doggett, of the college. 

Southern College of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Nashville is to build a $500,000 home, to be 
ready for oceupancy at the opening of the fall 
term in 1927. The building is to be constructed 
adjoining the Vanderbilt University and George 
College campuses. It will include, 
mong other buildings, three gymnasiums, a 


swimming pool and a dormitory for 100 men. 


| 


PresipeNtT Marion E. Parks, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has announced an additional gift of 
$50,000 to Goodhart Hall, $10,000 of which is 
trom Miss Rosie Bernheimer, of New York 
City, aunt of Marjorie Walter Goodhart, in 
vyhose memory the building is named, and a 
git from an anonymous donor. 


An Associated Press dispatch from London 
ast week reported that the Countess of War- 
vick, one of the titled members of the Labor 
party, has given Easton Lodge and nine hun- 
‘red acres, comprising an ancient country es- 
tate dating back to Elizabethan times, to the 
Trades Union Congress to be used as a labor 
American students interested in the 
abor movement will be permitted to attend reg- 
‘ar courses and summer schools here if plans 
ow under consideration for developing the in- 


7) 
college, 
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ternational aspect of the trades union movement 
are carried out. 
monies the Countess of Warwick said: 


In her address at the cere- 
“It is of 
the utmost importance that sons and daughters 
of the working classes have opportunities for 
continuing their education similar to those af 
forded children of other sections of the com 
munity.” Arthur Pugh, chairman of the Trades 


Union General Council, accepted the gift. 


WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY at Hudson, Ohio, 
near Cleveland, for a century a small institu- 
tion, is reported to have become one of the most 
richly endowed secondary schools in the United 
States with $4,000,000 back of it. 
eame from the estate of the late James W. Ells- 


The money 


worth, born in Hudson in 1849, who died in 
Italy, June 2, 1925. He provided 
ment before his death, but it did 
known until of the school 
announced the formation of the James W. Ells- 
The gift includes Eva Mere 
Hudson, and a 


the endow- 
not become 
trustees last week 
worth Foundation. 
Hall, Ellsworth’s 
400-acre farm adjoining. 


mansion at 


AN increase of $500 a year in the salaries of 
full professors at Trinity College, effective on 
January 1 of this year, has been voted by the 
executive committee of the trustees of the col 
lege. Under the new scale the salary for a 
professor during 
period is $4,000, 
fessors having permanent 
$4,400. This salary will be increased $200 a 
year at stated intervals until the maximum 
$5,000 is reached. Under the former salary 
seale, the minimum salary was $3,500 for a 
professor and the maximum $4,500. 


his three-year probationary 
and the minimum for pro 
appointments is 


PRESIDENT DonNALD JoHN Cow.inG, of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., on February 15 
announced the completion of their campaign 
for $2,300,000. Of this amount $1,200,000 is 
for permanent endowment and $1,100,000 for 
buildings, equipment and expenses. 
The college is now free from all indebtedness. 


current 


A NEW dormitory, to cost $400,000 and to 
accommodate 140 students, will be built at Vas- 
sar College to be ready for occupancy by Sep- 
tember, 1927. No funds have been contributed 
for the building, but the trustees hope to obtain 
gifts while it is being erected. 
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THE educational bill of the state of Wash- the problems of conducting and 
ington, which had been vetoed by the governor, choral music. <A concert will be giy 
was brought up for reconsideration on the last Ypsilanti Normal School choir. The 
day ot the session and passed over his veto Symphony Orchestra, with Ossip Gabr 
The bill provides for the State University $547,- as_ soloist, will present a complimenta: 
756; tor the State College, $446,550; for the cert, as well as a typical young peoples’ « 
Cheney Normal School, $24,337; for the Ellens with Miss Edith Rhetts as lecturer. 
burg Normal School, $68,807, and for the Bell 
inghbam Normal Sehool, $211,518. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

AT a meeting of alumni of the University of FRESHMAN WEES AT THE UNIVER. 

. : SITY OF MINNESOTA 


Wisconsin on February 20, the report of the 





Sysomre eee , LecTURES on how to study, the usé 
investigating committee criticizing the regents ; : ‘ 
+ ai : a library and on the facts and purposes of 
rejection of future offers of gifts from incor- Ht 
versity will be incorporated in ar 
ported educational foundations was approved : : 
Freshman Week which is to be inaugurat 
and a committee was appointed to meet with ” Ryerss 
the University of Minnesota next fal 
the regents. . 
ing students will be required to reach th 
Tue New York City Board of Edueation has pus about a week early so that they 
accepted the declinations of sabbatical leave of | through a carefully worked out introdw 
absence previously granted to four teachers of — the institution in which, presumably, the 
city schools. This makes a total of nineteen to spend four or more years. 
leaves which had been granted and withdrawn. Registration, payment of fees and sel 
At the last meeting of the school commissioners of studies will be got out of the way 
fifteen declinations were accepted and the names followed by the required physical examinat 
of fifteen other applicants substituted in their and psychological tests. Together wit! 
places. lectures already enumerated, the president 


' . : — the university will speak to the ente 
DELEGATES to the mid-West Students’ Con- . i 


: : : students. 
ference at New Orleans, representing 123,000 


: A series of trips also will be made, inc 
college students in the south, east and middle 
; ; a tour of the library, a tour of the 1 
west, went on record as opposing liquor drink- Se wave 
A campus and one of the campus of the ag: 
ing by students. Fraternities were held respon- ’ 
Saati tural department, three miles distant, w! 
sible for most of the drinking and it was de- : ' 
“ee , connected with the main campus by 
cided that only through enlisting their coopera- 
: trolley service under university directior 
tion could any success be achieved in preventing ees , 
: res In addition to items already enumerated, | 
widespread violation of the prohibition laws. ; ee 
freshman week committee, of which Dear 
Detroit will be host to the largest organi- Johnston, of the Arts College, is chairman, m: 
zation of music teachers in the country in the following suggestions to President 
April, when 3,000 members of the National Coffman in a recent report. 
Congress of Music Supervisors will assemble It is recommended that a room, preter 
to diseuss methods of teaching musie in the in the Administration Building, be kept 
publie schools. Delegates from all sections of throughout the whole week for advice | 
the United States and Canada are scheduled dents who wish help in the choice of their | 
to attend. Sessions will begin on Monday,  fession or the college which they should ente 
April 12, and continue through the week. Dr. There should be present in this room 
Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Colum- times one or more persons who will give ad 
bia University, will address the conference; Mrs. on general matters (not duplicating the 
J. J. Carter, director of the Hollywood Bowl, of registration advisers in the colleges) 
Los Angeles, is to be the speaker at a formal make appointments with persons better abie | 
banquet. Father William J. Finn, director of advise in special cases. 


the Paulist Choir, New York City, will diseuss The committee recommends that 
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educational moving pictures, or 
entertainments be provided for Mon- 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Fy evenings. It is suggested that three 
nments might be earried on simulta- 
in Musie Hall, Old Library, Chemistry 
im, or Armory, each accommodating 
it 600 to 800 students, so that all who care 
me will find places. 
Special exercises, as desired by each college, 
nelude placements, tests and such other 
nation as colleges may wish to give to 
ite the elassification and enrollment of 
its. Examples of these are the tests 
recent years by the Department of 
sh. They might inelude also additional 
res or trips to scientific laboratories and 
nts which may be of interest to fresh- 
relation to their choice of studies or 
ation. These will be arranged and man- 
ed by each college without conflict with the 
exercises required of all. 
[he program leaves Saturday afternoon free 
xcept for such exercises as may be necessary 
students who come late. This afternoon 
he available for a meeting for freshman 
n under the direction of the W. 8S. C. A. 
Big Sisters. 
A schedule has been prepared, with comments 
the registrar who has acted as chairman of 
1 subcommittee on schedule. The whole body 
freshmen is divided by colleges and then 
listributed into sections of 55 for trips, of 
275 tor tests and examinations and of 550 for 
tures. Each student must report first at the 
registrar's office when he will fill out an address 
plank, be assigned his post office box, and be 
ven directions and schedule for all the exer- 
ses required of him through the week. 
Coupons will be provided to be taken up by 
tors who take attendance at each lecture 
r other required exercise. Provision is made 
r special modifications of schedule for those 
ho come late or who fail to send in ereden- 
tials beforehand. The schedule shows what 
time of each section is left free for the use of 
colleges or for the student’s personal affairs. 
Physical examinations will be given on Satur- 
ay and Monday and announcements request as 
many as possible to take them on those days. 


T. E. S. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
PROBLEM 


THE idea of a national university is almost 
as old as universities themselves, and the term 
used for this highest educational institution is 
suggestive of its immense scope in organization 
and reach of influence. The older European 
countries have sought to evolve many so-called 
state universities, which serve in some instances 
entire nations. Mexico, Japan, Ireland and 
Switzerland have institutions that come close 
to realizing the ideal of a national university 
to-day. 

The movement for a national university in 
the United States is an interesting and too 
little known story. George Washington and 
numerous contemporaries advocated and labored 
strenuously for a University of the United 
States, and thousands of dollars were subscribed 
in addition to Washington’s famous legacy of 
$25,000 for a “Federal Seminary of Learning.” 
Dozens of bills have appeared in Congress, and 
nine Presidents in their messages have urged 
the creation of a national university. Some of 
the more important names in connection with 
this movement are Benjamin Rush, Joel Bar 
low, James Monroe, John W. Hoyt, Edmund 
James and Simeon D. Fess. Several organiza 
tions and associations of national prominence 
have strongly supported this cause—but all 
without avail. Politicians, denominationalists, 
educators, ete., have been bitterly opposed to 
the establishment of such an institution and 
have repeatedly blocked favorable legislation. 
In the earlier years the argument leaned heav- 
ily in the direction of the affirmative, but in 
more recent times the negative has developed 
considerable strength. Investigation reveals the 
apparent adequacy of the current universities 
in the District of Columbia and throughout the 
entire country. Other related research and edu- 
cational institutions are to be found in the 
larger cities, and particularly at Washington. 
The state university leaders have wanted a cor- 
responding national university, wider in scope, 
richer in resources and better equipped to ex- 
tend its services to districts and groups most in 
need of enlightenment; but the sponsors of the 
large privately endowed and sectarian institu- 
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ational university might n 


tions have antagonized the progress of the na (11) A n: 
tional university movement at every step. paternalistic educationally. 
Sporadic flurries of enthusiasm intermittently 12 The term ‘‘national’’ 
renew the old issue, but the incubus of conser- ‘°®P40m of the character of a uni 
; aa a “ ee a ae (13) The desire for such an inst 
vatism and the tradition of failure have been inci ‘ails 949 abiGidhs tatiiaitieas* ans 
sufficient barriers to success. rhe congres- a justifiable need. 
sional resolutions of 1892 and 1901, the numer- (14 There are peculiar attributes of A 
ous federal bureaus with an educational fune-  gociety that require extensive different 
tion, the excellent laboratories, museums and  oyr educational institutions. 
libraries and the renowned research units in (15) The private fouridations have 
Washington are regarded by many as the the best means of carrying on elabor 
equivalent in active service to the ardently de- problems. 
red aationn! university. he District of . 4 On the other side are to be found the { 
lumbia has the following universities and scien-_. 
: ing reasons for the establishment of a 1 
tie agencies: ' 
university : 
The American University. (1) A nation’s needs are 
Georgetown University. and the institutions at the t 
George Washington University. progress and culture. 
Howard University. (2) The national capital is 
The Catholie University of America. mirable educational agencies as ; 
The American Council of Education. institution. 
The Institute of Economics. (3) America needs the prestige throug! 
The Institute of Government Research. world of having a complete system of higher ¢ 
The National Research Council. cation. 
The National Academy of Arts and Sciences. (4) This institution might be the means 
The Carnegie Institute of Washington. making America the intellectual and mora 
The University Center of Research. of the world. 
The Smithsonian Institution, 5) It is claimed by some that an 
federation of states can not be welded wit! 
Some of the major arguments used to thwart a national university. 
the progress of the national university cause (6) Such an institution would be 
are as follows: service in Congress and prevent delay 
in law-making. 
(1) There is no clearly analogous precedent. (7) Bureau experts and specialists in res¢ 
(2) There has never been any widespread, fields would be greatly benefited by lecturing 


urgent popular demand. meeting the criticisms of students. 


(3) Higher education as well as religion should (8) A national university would be ¢} 


be kept free from government influence. place for the perfection of practice ar 
(4) Eminent scholars have maintained that the mulation of usable theory in important 
American Constitution is opposed. human activity. 
(5) There is grave fear of mismanagement and (9) It would attract foreign 
financial waste. students. 
(6) A big national university would lure our (10) It would help to take economi 
best students from the smaller colleges and uni trial issues out of politics. 
versities. (11) The influence on the other 
(7) We lack trained men to administer and de- would be beneficial. 
velop such a tremendous project. (12) The cause of world peace woul 
(8) The federal government is overburdened hanced. 
now. (13) Advanced research would beget 
(9) Articulation among the existing universi- the scientific spirit. 
ties is possible without formal cooperation in a (14) Profound and useful knowledge 
unified organization. widely disseminated. 
(10) The original purposes of the projected (15) It would contribute to 
national university are being fulfilled now. of our democracy. 


leve 
the dev 
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It would be a concrete expression of our 

to the memory of George Washington. 

A survey of hundreds of personal letters 
3 the high repute in which the movement has 
held by prominent American educators. 


agitation for a national university paral- 
some particulars the campaign to estab- 


federal department of education. It 


pretty certain that the nation would be 


} 


nsiderably benefited were we to have a secre- 


students of 
at all sure that the 


of edueation, and serious 
‘her education are not 
has passed when our nationalism could be 
nethened and our world outlook broadened 
he existence of a University of the United 
America is beginning to want the best 
onally, and America can secure the best 

r herself; and it is our profound and critical 
blem to study the advantages and availabil- 


f this proposed national institution. Let 

be prejudiced by the past or blinded by 
misleading sufficiency of our present cir- 
Let us refuse to accept what is 

needed, but let us guard against rejecting 
ything that might contribute to the develop- 
ent of our culture and our efficiency. 

Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 

SOUTHWESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL, 

CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


mstances., 


MERICAN LITERATURE IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
Last May the American Literature Group of 
Modern Language Association sent out to 
eges and universities approximately 300 
tionnaires asking what courses in Amer- 
literature are being offered, how much 
is given for each, what texts are used 
basis of such courses, in what class- 
taught 


as the 
ear a course is taught, whether it is 
annually, whether it is a “required” course, 
hat the prerequisites are, what the qualifica- 
n and rank of the instructor are, and, finally, 
cording to what principle the course is or- 
Half of the questionnaires brought 
the 148 replies which were re- 
eived are sufficiently representative, however, 
to enable one to form a fairly aceurate idea 
conditions. Thirty-eight replies 
ame trom the east, thirty-eight from the south, 
ty-six from the central states, and sixteen 


fan zed. 


response ; 


existing 
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from the west; the proportion of replies from 
universities to those from small colleges is also 
representative, as there were thirty-nine re 
plies from universities offering graduate work 
(though not necessarily in American litera- 
ture), one hundred from colleges and nine from 
technical schools. 

Practically all American colleges now offer 
at least one course in American literature. 
Bates and Princeton appear to be the only 
exceptions, and even Princeton intimates that 
there may shortly be revived a course in Amer- 
ican Milton, Burke, 
Paine and continuing through Franklin, Emer- 
Thoreau, Whittier. This is certainly a 


much more encouraging state than prevailed 


ideals, beginning with 


son, 


before the late war. 

Most of the institutions reporting find one 
course in American This 
course is in the nature of a survey and most 
credit for the 


literature sufficient. 
commonly carries six hours’ 


year’s work. Twenty-five institutions reduce 
the work to a two-hour course throughout the 
year. This group—including Michigan, Lh 
nois, Nebraska, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Colo- 
offers, as a rule, how 
field. Twenty- 


Ohio, Grinnell, 


rado, Occidental, Yale 
ever, advanced courses in this 
four institutions—among them 
Hamilton, Amherst, Florida, Kalamazoo, Mount 
Holyoke, Carleton with a 
semester or a quarter course in American litera- 


content themselves 
ture. 

As thirty-one colleges offer advanced courses 
in this field to undergraduates it has been in 
teresting to note what is the nature of such 
courses. Twelve name a course in contem- 
porary American literature, and four of these 
state that they begin as far back as 1870; 
ten give a course in the American novel; seven 
in the American drama; seven, a course in the 
development of the American short story; four 
offer a more American 
poetry; Maine has a course in the period from 
1790-1830; Columbia extends the period to 
1860; Wellesley offers a course in critical stud 
course 


intensive course in 


ies in American literature; Harvard, a 
in Emerson; Pennsylvania one in Poe and one 
in Emerson, and one in the novel of western 
life; Chicago divides her undergraduate courses 
into colonial period, New England, metropoli- 
literature 


tan-southern-western and American 


since 1890; Missouri offers a one-hour course 
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in Missouri literature, and Washington has at Wisconsin, following a two-hour 

an advanced course in the history of American’ throughout the year for upper-classn 
culture. As some of these courses are open to graduate students, there is offered a 
graduate students it may be of interest to note seminary in Emerson in alternate 

here the character of the graduate work in one in Whitman. 

American literature in the twenty universities Courses in American literature, it 
offering such study. California occasionally from the reports, are being reserved 
offers research courses in the historical and  classmen. Seventy-five institutions 
social background of American literature; Chi courses to juniors and seniors; forty-seve: 
eago has three graduate courses—Colonial mit sophomores, and only five allow fres 
American literature, transecendentalism, the into the course. Ohio State 

American theater; at Columbia research is notable exception in making Americar 
largely in American fiction; Cornell has no ture a freshman course, though a nu 
regular course; at Harvard a course in colo- colleges read such works as “The Scarlet 
nial American literature and one in problems _ ter,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “T} 

in the literature of the period, 1830-60, are ican,” and selections from Emerson, 
offered; at Illinois there is an intensive study Poe and Hawthorne as collateral in fr 
of Lowell or Poe, but the course has not been and sophomore English courses. To ins 
offered for several years; at Johns Hopkins American literature be an advanced 

the seminary subject varies; Maine gives a of the colleges make the sophomor: 
semester to the period from 1820-40, but not course in English literature a prerequisit 
every year; at Michigan the period discussed specify “junior standing” or the compl 
is from 1820-60; at Missouri regionalistie of two years’ work in English. 

movements are considered; North Carolina To the inquiry whether the course 
offers, besides the course in the early national annually 104 replied “Yes”; twenty-six 
period, a course in Romanticism in the United it in alternate years. It is not a “require 
States; Pennsylvania has the largest offering course in all but fourteen colleges, and 

for the student who would know the literature quired by these only of students who p 

of his own country, for in addition to five teach or who elect English as their maj 
undergraduate courses there are the following ject; yet nearly all colleges report a 
graduate courses: forms and movements in untary enrolment in the subject. 

American literature before the Civil War, a With regard to the qualifications of 
similar course for the period since the Civil structors of these courses, and their ran! 
War, the American novel, the American drama _ difficult to speak definitely because many 

and an intensive course each in Poe and Emer- replies were ambiguous. Only thirty-five mer 
son; Pennsylvania State College offers, besides tion graduate work in American literature 
its four undergraduate courses, two seminars’ part of their equipment, naming usually « 
and a thesis course; at Stanford there is re- under Professors Trent, Van Doren, Quin: 
search into colonial literature; the University Boynton; only thirteen have received 
of Southern California offers a two-year eycle Ph.D. for investigations in America: 

of seminar courses, alternating a year’s study ture. Ostensibly the rest of the eight) 
of Emerson and Hawthorne with one in Poe- have received their degree in this field are 
Lanier and Thoreau-Whitman, on the principle teaching American literature. The men w! 
of contrast, with emphasis in the first semester names most readily come to mind in connect 


y 


on artistry and in the second on independent with American literature study, of course, 


y 


thought; the course at Texas is entitled “Stud- gan their teaching before graduate work 
ies in American Literature”; Virginia makes field was mentioned. 

Poe, Hawthorne and Emerson the subjects of Since the survey course is the basic 
graduate study; at the University of Washing- the majority of the colleges, how is it 

ton, following four year-courses for under- It is evident that the nature of the text-b 

graduates, there is a seminar in early American used has a good deal to do with the arrangt 
literature, offering from two to eight credits; ment of the course. Pattee’s “Century [tead 


tance 
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, American Literature,”’ often used in con- 
with Boynton’s “History of American 
ture,” has proved the most acceptable 
the time of this inquiry, with Page's 
American Poets’ second. Chronologi- 
levelopment, reflecting social history, has 
ference over the consideration of Amer- 
terature as art. Frequently a course be- 
h a consideration of “periods” and 
ater to a study of literary “types”; few 
the sectional background the basis of the 


Ernest E. Letsy 
s WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 
AN IDEAL UNIVERSITY 


founders of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
set out fifty years ago to establish an insti- 
whose ideal was the enlargement of the 
laries of knowledge. The trustees deter- 
| to devote the resources of the universit) 
cipally to graduate instruction. They would 
been wholly devoted to it had it not been 
accepted obligation to make provision 
lergraduate training to meet a local need. 
sa “new and important venture” in educa- 
There was no university, pure and sim- 
nd comparatively little graduate work in 
a at that time. Most of those who wished 
arry their studies beyond the baccalaureate 
went abroad, usually to Germany. The 
npt fame of Johns Hopkins brought col- 
graduates of first quality from various 
of the country. Woodrow Wilson, Walter 
Albert Shaw, Elgin Gould, J. Franklin 
son, Henry Carter Adams were among its 
st students. But other universities soon, 
the stimulus of the results attained by 
vigorous and courageous young institution, 
to develop their graduate courses and at- 
men and women ambitious for still higher 
ing than had theretofore been open to 


this expansion not only have the graduate 
ols generally been invaded by “methods 
re appropriate to college instruction,” but 
undergraduates have with rare exceptions 
nued to dominate in numbers and to give 
osphere to these institutions. The Johns 
ns might have escaped this hybrid fate if 


funds had been adequate and other universities 
had not become its competitors in a field for a 
time largely its own. As it is, the university, 
fifty years after its founding, has more than 
1,000 candidates for the bachelor’s degree and 
more than 3,000 special students, many of whom 
are taking only one or two courses each, while 
the number in graduate courses having an aca 
demic degree is only about 750. The pure uni- 
versity type became corrupted, technically 
speaking. 

However, under the leadership of President 
Goodnow, the university trustees have decided 
to return to the original ideal—to make it the 
university toward which President Gilman 
looked when he gathered a little group of great 
scholars in their respective fields (Sylvester, 
Gildersleeve, Remsen, Brooks, Rowland, Adams) 
to lead and stimulate graduate students in orig 
inal work. To this end it is proposed (1) to 
discontinue at once, or as soon as possible, the 
courses ordinarily given in the first two years 
of the American college; (2) to grant no bax 
calaureate degrees; (3) to admit to the univer- 
sity only those who may possess the necessary 
mental endowment and equipment for research; 
(4) to give more intensive training to the com- 
paratively few who are admitted, “unhampered 
and unimpeded by numbers”; (5) to confer 
only the degree of doctor of philosophy and 
that of master for which four vears and three 
years of residence will, respectively, be required 
as a rule. 


This policy will involve heroic self-denial, for 


it will mean a substantial loss of income from 
fees and a narrowing of the source of alumni 


contributions, as well as increased outlay for 


staff, laboratories and equipment. But it will 


restore to this university a primacy which it 
once enjoyed. It is, as President Goodnow says, 
in a position to adopt this program. It is young 
by comparison with most of the other foremost 
universities. It has few, if any, hampering tra 

ditions. It has no great athletic prestige to 
lose. It has a past of distinguished scholarship 
to emulate. It has also a record for inaugurat 

ing other successful departures in education be 

sides the initial one in 1876—the founding of a 
new type of Medical School, a School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health and an Institute of 
Ophthalmology, for example. There is pro) 
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International Relations. 


United States 


ected, also, a School of 


No other institution in the is so 
well situated geographically or so rich in schol- 
arly heritage to develop the ideal university of 
pure type. The whole educational world should, 
without jealousy, see the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity come into its own again; and all who are 
interested in the development of such an Amer- 
ican institution of highest learning, whatever 
loyalties, and 
ild be glad to 
share in helping it to realize this ideal. 


New York Jimes. 


their collegiate associations and 


have a 
The 


who have the means, sho 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND 
SENIORS ON PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL TESTS 


THis comparison of the psychological test 
scores of freshmen and seniors in the College 
of Liberal Arts of 
been made to throw light on three problems: 


Syracuse University has 


(1) To what extent is elimination from college 
related to the seores of freshmen on men 
tal tests? 

To what extent will the senior scores show 
mental 


improvement as a result of 


growth, mental ‘‘discipline’’ or trans 


fer of training? 
If we use the normal probability curve as 
a basis of class marks, how 
should the 


with the 


assigning 
of senior marks 


of fresh 


distribution 
compare distribution 


man marks? 


Tests GIVEN 
In 1922 the liberal aris freshmen were given 
the Miller Mental Ability Test, Form A, and 
the Dartmouth sentence completion test by 
Professor Mark A. May. These results 
turned over to me when I took charge of the 
testing in 1924. I am thus indebted to Pro- 
fessor May for part of my data. In the fall 
of 1925 the seniors in liberal arts were given 
the Miller test, 
in the 1925 form of the cooperative psychologi- 


were 


Form B, and five of the tests 


eal test for college freshmen published by the 


American Council on Edueation. These tests 


VYWtYrTyr 
KALLI 


were given at the same sitting. As 

possible that the test taken first might 
the results on the test taken second, t] 
were divided into two groups and on 
took the Miller test first 


test second, while in the other section 


and the e«& 


verse procedure was followed. A « 
of the two 
ence of one point in favor of the 
Total the Miller ar 
five cooperative tests were used for 
this 
ence the results from the two sections ha 


sections showed an averac: 


first. 


seores on 


parison. In view of insignificant 
combined and treated as a single gr 
All freshmen in 1925 were given the 
tive test, but for 
the College of 


present purposes 


freshmen in Liberal 


considered. 


TEsT Scores AND ELIMINATION 
The relation of elimination to seores 
Miller test has been studied by comparir 
scores of the present senior class on 
taken as freshmen in 1922 with the score 
original 
Out ol 


the members of the 


4 


who have been eliminated. 


men 304 have been eliminated, leaving 170 1 


registered as seniors. Figure 1 shows thé 


tributions of the scores of the two grouns afte 


two smoothings by the average of thre 
The for the 
87.6, for the remaining group it is 


mean score eliminated 


for the total group it is 90.3. In terms 
SD of the 
13.4 points, the senior average is .28 SD } 


We shall uss 


freshman distribution, this 


than the freshman average. 
as a measure of elimination. 








Fia. 


y 


Referring again to Figure 1 it may be } 
out that in the class studied approximate!y 
out of five of those with scores below ¢ 





he present seniors with the distribution of 
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ed. two out of three of those with 
from 70 to 100 were eliminated, and 
two of those with scores of 100 or 
eliminated. This is the most con- 
to state the practical significance of 
This agrees rather closely, too, with 
n found by the writer between scores 


Alpha and elimination from high 


LER RETEST SCORES OF SENIORS 
tal of 128 seniors who had taken the 
lest, Form A, in 1922 were given Form 
2 Seven of these cases have not been 
the present study because of their 
had eonsiderable experience in the tak- 
oring of group tests just previous to 
e second Miller. For the remaining 
correlation between the scores on 
A and B after the three-year interval, 
the product-moment method, is + .70 = 
The mean seore on Form A is 93.7 and on 
B 93.6. The SD on Form A is 10.90 

Form B 10.15. 

teresting comparison may be made here 
68 seniors taking the test for the first 
These have entered the class mostly by 
from other institutions, though a few 
Syracuse students who have been 
ar in attendance. The mean score for 


group is 88.90 and the SD is 15.74. Both 


yness of the mean and the greater size 
SD are due to a relatively large num- 
very low seores. This suggests the need 
caution in dealing with the migratory 
Due to the influence of this group 


mean seore of 189 seniors (all that were 


sted 


except the seven) on the Miller is only 


s compared with 90.3 for the freshman 
f 1922. 


‘MPARISON OF COOPERATIVE TEST ScORES 


we compared the distribution of the scores 


scores of the present freshmen the seniors 


‘ 


of course have a somewhat higher aver- 
because of elimination if for no other 
It is thus necessary to correct the 


r averages for this effect before compar- 
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ing them with those of the freshmen. The 
scores of all the seniors tested in 1925 might 
have been compared with the scores of all the 
freshmen tested in 1925, but it seemed more 
satisfactory to confine the study to the 121 
seniors who had taken both Miller tests. For 
this group we can secure a better measure of 
elimination. For them the mean Miller seore 
is 93.7. This is .25 SD above the mean of 
the freshmen of 1922. When we compute the 
measure of elimination for the Dartmouth com 
pletion test it comes out .16 SD. In view of 
these two results .20 SD is probably a fairly 
accurate measure of elimination and will be 
used here. By subtracting this as a correction 
(C) from any differences found between the 
scores of freshmen of 1925 and the seniors of 
1925 we should obtain a more accurate measure 
of the effects of three years of age and ex 
perience on the abilities of college students. 

The five cooperative tests given the seniors 
were: Sentence completion, arithmetical reason 
ing, artificial language, completion of number 
series and opposites. For convenience we shall 
consider first the two mathematical tests. 

Table 1 gives in detail the data on the tests 
of arithmetical reasoning and on the comple 
tion of number series. From the table we see 
that on the arithmetical reasoning test the mean 
score of the seniors of 1925 is 10.13, that of 
the freshmen of 1925 is 9.34, with a difference 
of .77. The SD of the freshman distribution 
is 3.60. Dividing .77 by 3.60 gives us in terms 
of the freshman SD a measure of the differ 
ence between the freshmen and seniors. This 
is .22 SD. After correcting for elimination, 
as explained above, by subtracting .20 SD, we 
have remaining a difference of .02 = .06. Simi- 
larly, we find the difference for the completion 
of number series to be .03 = .06. In other 
words, the seniors do neither better nor worse 
on the mathematical tests than do the fresh 
men. 

Table 2 gives the results on the sentence com- 
pletion, artificial language and opposites tests. 
For these, after correcting for elimination, we 
have differences of .61, .41, and .57, respee 
tively. These are certainly significant differ 
ences. To what are these differences due? 


° 4 . 
Possible solutions may be offered in terms of 


mental growth, mental “discipline,” or trans- 
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assumption iat later 


that it 


fer of training. The 


mental growth is such a character 


lan- 


‘ 


improves the capacity for doing artificial 
guage but does not improve the capacities in 
the two 


the three Miller tests or in 


mathematical tests is not in line with the current 


volved in 


view that capacity for reasoning 1s latest to 


develop. Similarly, it would be difficult to use 


the idea of mental account for 


the improvement on the three language tests 


and the lack of improvement on the remaining 


rABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN AND SENIOR SCORES 


ON TESTS OF ARITHMETICAL REASONING AND 


COMPLETION OF NUMBER SERIES 


Number 
meries 


Arithmetical 
Reasoning 


‘ 


0-4 


4 COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN AND SENIOR SCORES 


ON TESTS OF SENTENCE COMPLETION, ARTI 


FICIAL LANGUAGE, AND OPPOS 


Artificial 


Language 


sentence 
Completion Opposites 
Sr. M 17.19 = 7 34./ ' { 11.86 = .28 
Fr. M 2.62 = .18 
Dif ’ +] }.66 3.06 


Fr. SD 6 3.45 


& Ri) + 13 


Dif./SD i 6 ) 77 


7 


Less C 


five tests in the other hand, the results found 


are easy to interpret in terms of transter of 


training. It would be strange if college stu- 


dents did not increase their vocabularies, their 


knowledge of technical grammar and their abil- 
ity to pick out words of similar and opposite 


meanings entirely apart from any growth of 


innate intelligence or other improvement in 


general capacity. These acquisitions would ap- 
pear to be sufficient to account for the differ- 
found without the assumption of any 
other factors. If this 


differences be accepted, it is apparent that cau- 


ences 
interpretation of the 
evaluating the results of 


tion 1s necessary in 
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language tests when there are important 


ences in the experience of those whose » 


are compared. 
FRESHMAN AND SENIOR Marks 
If we assume that an average Ltreshms 
does an average amount of work 
ceive an average grade, as a C or a 
grading, 


pending on the system of 


seems reasonable to ask that the same student 
should 
amount ol 
this it 


of senior marks enough to compensate fi 


receive the same grade for the same 


work as a senior. To 


accomplish 


will be necessary to raise the average 


r the 
relatively elimination of the 


greater poorer 


freshmen. In this particular case a shi 
the average from 75 to 77 is all that is neces- 


sary. A further slight increase in the senior 
average may possibly be justified, however, on 
that 


adapted to their special abilities than would 


the ground seniors elect courses 


more 


be the ease with the freshmen. This does not 


mean, of course, that the average mark in 


every course should be 77 or 78 if the fresh- 
man average is 75. Some courses wi 
elected by relatively inferior students 

individual course the safest general guide 
would probably be the distribution of the psy- 
chological test scores of the class members as 
freshmen—this to be used only to determine 
the general form of the distribution to be fol- 
to determine the mark of any 
On this basis the 
high 


while those in other courses would have a low 


lowed and not 


particular individual. marks 


in some courses would have a average, 


average, but the average for the entire senior 
class would agree rather closely with the aver- 
freshmen. In- 


much h gher or 


age of these same students as 
dividual students might rank 
much lower as seniors than as freshmen, but 
remain 


that 


the general would 
On the 


bution of the marks of the seniors shoul 


average 


whole it would seem the « 


form much more closely to the freshman 


tribution than is commonly supposed, 


we should naturally expect considerable @ 


ferences between different colleges in the 
lation between intelligence scores and e 
tion. 

ROBERT S. ] 
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